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BENDIX * 





‘5.7 More than thirty thousand citizens of our country —craftsmen, 
— engineers, executives, clerks—are working for you, in fourteen 
busy Bendix plants, from California to the Atlantic seaboard. 

They're building thousands of kinds of units vital to the oper- 
ation of aircraft, tanks, trucks, cars, ships and small watercraft. 
Carburetion, ignition, starting, stopping, steering, landing, navi- 
gating, communicating, signaling, controlling—yes, even shoot- 
ing and vital weather-forecasting—depend in greater or less 
degree upon the trusted Bendix Products our folks are turning 
out with traditional Bendix precision. 

You have relied upon the good products of Bendix on your 
cars and trucks and airplanes for many, many years. So may you 
safely trust the well-built Bendix components in the defense 
equipment of the nation. 
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HERE'S NEW ECONOMY FOR YOU 


NOW_.AND FOR YEARS TO COME! 











Plymouth’s Finest gives you 10% more Power— now 95 H.P. And you enjoy 


a big ‘“Thrift Bonus”’ in extra gas mileage. You get a low-slung, 


roomy body...a grand new ride. Invest in the Car that Stands Up Best! 





ERE’S THE FINEST investment 
H low price can buy—a car 
styled to stay beautiful and built 
to stay new—Plymouth’s Finest! 

Plymouth’s Finest is long, wide 
and roomy. And the smart, low-to- 
the-road design contributes won- 
derful new smoothness and steadi- 
ness to Plymouth’s ride! 

Plymouth is so powerful that 
you use only a fraction of its power 
in all normal driving. The big en- 
gine purrs along with fewer revolu- 
tions per mile— saving gas and oil. 

Plymouth is famous as the best- 
engineered low-priced car. You get 
the safety of Safeguard Wheels... 
the savings of an Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner and Oil Filter. Vital engine 
parts are Superfinished. 

See this fine car at your Plym- 
outh dealer’s. Drive it! All prices 


PLYMOUTH IS CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO.1 CAR 





Buy Wisly - 
BUY PLYMOUTH 


and specifications are subject to 
change without notice. Plymouth 


Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
Tune in Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thursdays. 





PRODUCTS OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Army Tanks « Anti-Aircraft Guns « 
Aircraft Parts *« Army Vehicles + 
Passenger Cars « Trucks « Marine 
and Industrial Engines «+ Diesel 
Engines « Oilite Bearings » Airtemp 
Heating and Air Conditioning. 
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PLYMOUTH’S FINEST is low, wide, massive in 
appearance. It has concealed running boards 
..-roomy, new-styled interiors. 











THE CAR THAT STANDS UP BEST? 
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PAY-ROLL TAXES FOR ARMS?........ ok 
Plans for extraction of a minimum of 
$1,850,000,000 more in taxes from the 
pockets of workers and employers now are 
shaping at the White House. Core of the 
plans is the President’s belief that, by hik- 
ing pay-roll taxes, he can kill three birds 
with one stone: expand and improve Social 
Security, curb inflation, help find the 
money to pay for defense. Revision of ex- 
isting setups for old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and establishment of disa- 
bility and health insurance are part of the 
picture. Here is what the Government 
planners have in mind; here the effects of 
proposed changes are explained. 


CONFLICT OVER SPENDING.......... P. 13 
Advocates of speed and expansion in de- 
fense production have turned their guns on 
Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator. 
They complain he is too much the cautious 
financier, not enough alive to the necessity 
for quick production of plants and raw ma- 
terials for defense. Here their arguments, 
and the arguments of those on the other 
side, are listed . . . set in their proper per- 
spective. This is the background of an im- 
portant conflict in Government circles. 


GROWING GOVERNMENT POWER P. 14 
A few key officials, sitting in Washington, 
are exercising the power of life or death 
over individual American businessmen. Out 
of the capital flow orders fixing price ceil- 
ings, granting or denying priorities . . . set- 
tlements and deals that affect businessmen 
in their daily lives. And the orders have 
just started. Already business is coming to 
look back upon the old New Deal as a pic- 
nic, compared with present regulations. 
This article, by taking specific cases 
through the complex maze of Government 
controls, shows some of the tribulations of 
the businessman of today. 


LABOR’S SIDNEY HILLMAN............ P. 16 
Sidney Hillman publicly states that he, 
and he alone, makes this Government’s la- 
bor policy. New Dealers take this state- 
ment as a fact. But now Mr. Hillman sud- 
denly is charged with showing favoritism 
to the AFL .. . with using his position as 
Codirector of the Office of Production 
Management to win control of the CIO for 
the New Deal. What are the facts? Who is 
Sidney Hillman? What is his organization 
doing? The answers to these and other 
questions are presented, analyzed here. 


SENATOR TOM CONNALLY............ P.18 
Commanding the Administration’s forces 
in the Senate fight over revision of the 
Neutrality Act is husky, six-foot Tom Con- 
nally, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. It’s his task to win support for 
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the President’s foreign policy in a Senate 
sharply divided over that policy. This 
sketch shows how he is going about that 
task . . . how the forces are lining up in 
the struggle over arming merchant ships. 


RECORD FARM SUBSIDIEG............ P. 20 
The Pictogram this week graphs in dollars 
a significant paradox: While 1941 will be 
the most prosperous year American farm- 
ers have had since 1929, farm subsidies in 
the same period will reach a new high. Di- 
rectly and indirectly, the Government will 
contribute about 10 per cent of the farm- 
er’s income. It’s a complicated system, here 
explained in condensed, factual style. 


YOUTH PHYSICALLY UNDER PAR....P. 38 
Half of the 2,000,000 men examined for 
the draft have been rejected as unfit. And 
this fact, disturbing in itself, indicates that 
millions of other citizens must be physical- 
ly below par. The Special Report lists what 
Selective Service officials discovered about 
the health of our young men; compares to- 
day’s records, and their meanings, with 
those of 1917. It tells what methods are 
being considered to remedy a situation that 
is causing real concern in Government, 
military and medical circles. 


FINANCING OUR GROWING DEBT P. 42 
As defense spending skyrockets, Treasury 
experts pore over plans to meet the urgent 
problem of financing ever-growing deficits 
in Government accounts. Up to now, re- 
ceipts from small defense bonds and gains 
in tax revenues have met the needs. But 
arms expenditures alone during this fiscal 
year will total $7,000,000,000 more than 
was estimated last January. To cover the 
mounting deficits, the Treasury has started 
a whole new series of major financing op- 
erations in which banks, insurance com- 
panies and other big lenders, will be called 
upon to play leading roles. 
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How to Stop a BLITZKRIEG 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


OW to win a war? Just “‘get thar 
fustest with the mostest men” 
preached a cagey American General 
long before the dawn of the “blitz- 
krieg.”” And today a great American 
army is being trained to follow his 
advice .. . rolling there faster, rolling 
there with more men—on rubber tires! 
Whole regiments make a day’s 
“march’’ in an hour — on rubber. 
Scout cars, combat cars, troop trans- 
ports, supply trucks, anti-aircraft bat- 
teries plow through forests, creeks, 
swamps, deserts — on tires designed 
to make roads an unnecessary luxury. 
B. F. Goodrich is supplying truck 
tires for all types of military service. 
These are the same ‘“‘first in value’ 
tires that are the choice of truck 
owners everywhere for the everyday 


job of hauling the nation’s goods. 


Typical of B. F. Goodrich leader- 
ship in truck tires is the new Speed- 
liner Silvertown, built on an entirely 
new principle. Over a reinforced foun- 
dation is a wealth of extra tread rubber 
scientifically distributed to give the 
most in extra wear. It’s a thicker, 
heavier, flatter, deeper-cut tread . . 
a longer-mileage tread that also pro- 
vides extra traction, greater resistance 
to both impact and skidding. Further- 
more, compounds in both tread and 
body are fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing B. F. Goodrich chemical 
discovery which fights wear, prolongs 
tire life. No wonder it’s ‘‘first in 
value” for both national defense and 
domestic use. 


This new truck tire, which sells at 
— prices, is piling up a record 
of 25% more mileage than even our 
own great Silvertown of 1940! 


Remember, you get the extra mile- 
age America’s oldest tire manufacturer 
has built into the new Speedliner Sil- 
vertown at 70 extra cost. See your B. F. 

t Goodrich Dealer or Good- 
rich Silvertown Store before 


you buy ! 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








IT LOOKS SIMPLE. BUT IT DEPENDS ON THE RIGHT OIL! 


ERE’S A PICTURE of an electric motor bear- 
H ing. Keep an eyeon thering. It must pick up 
oil from the well below and deliver it to the bearing. 

That oil must have correct fluidity to carry up 
and “flood” the bearing. It must stay free of de- 
posits which can stop the ring...starve the bearing. 

For 75 years, we have been making oils like that. 
In fact, Socony- Vacuum engineers can recommend 
a correct Gargoyle Oil for every machine made. 


SOCONY-VACUUMOILCOMPANY, INC.,and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Call in 


SOCONY- VACUUM 


Pioneers 


for Correct for 75 Years 


ORREC 


Lubrication Wvacn 
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New SG Vala 


The question now being asked most often: After Russia, what? 

It's still far too early to cross off Russia. But: What if her armies now 
are destroyed? What if Hitler can release troops for service elsewhere? 

Is a peace "deal" then likely? Definite official answer here is: "No." 
Will Hitler then be satisfied with what he has? Official view is that he won't. 

Instead: Another crucial phase of the war will lie ahead. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Inside, informed view is that this war is still spreading. 

The reasons why..... 

1. Hitler says there isn't room in the world for both his ideas and those 
of Britain and U. S.; that one or the other must give way in the period ahead. 

2. Britain, under Churchill, and U. S., under Roosevelt, refuse to talk on 
that basis; refuse to accept a shift in world power without a struggle. 

5. With access to Russia's oil and food, with a victorious army of 10,000,= 
000 men, with a nation geared to war, Hitler will have small reason to stop. 

4. Japan is just waiting for a "break" to resume her march in directions 
that will cross the path of U. S. as it's mapped out in the Far East. 

















Then what next? What if Hitler finishes in Russia before winter? 

Informed military opinion is that next operations will concern Turkey; 
that Hitler will seek an overland route to the oil of the Middle East. 

And after that? Suez and the Alexandria naval base are on his schedule; 
are the keys to Mediterranean control he must have to move oil safely. 

Also: There is unfinished business in Spain and North Africa. And finally: 
A successful invasion of Britain is the only guarantee of real victory. 

That's all reporting of official views. It isn't an expression of opinion. 

Same official view is that U. S. won't be involved in the Mediterranean 
phase of the war; that a land operation isn't now in the cards as they're stacked. 

Rather: Prospect of U. S. shooting, except at sea or in Far East, is held now 
to be confined (1) to aid in case of an attempted invasion of England, when 
U. S. forces might turn the tables; (2) to West Africa if Hitler threatens. 

Far East is another situation. There..... 

A deadline is drawn over which Japan will step only at risk of war. 

U. S. forces are on a 100 per cent war footing; are fast being augmented. 




















It's at sea that President Roosevelt now wants changes. 

At present: U. S. warships are roaming the Atlantic looking for subma- 
rines, surface raiders, bombers at which to shoot. At same time: U. S. merchant 
ships are unarmed; are barred by law from defending themselves if attacked. 

Roosevelt is asking Congress to permit arming. He probably will get it. 

At present: U. S. warships can go any place in the world and U. S. merchant 
ships can go to warring Russia and China and Japan. But: They can't go to the 
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ports of England to deliver the goods that this country promised to deliver. 
Roosevelt is asking Congress to remove these restrictions. He probably 
will get them removed, but only after a hard and long fight in the Senate. 





Getting back to domestic affairS..ece , 

It's necessary now to regard this country's defense program as something 
more than a get-rich-quick scheme, as something that will involve effort. 

Henry Wallace and Donald Nelson mean business in the use of rationing 
power. They're not talking one way and acting another. Instead: They are mov- 
ing very steadily and firmly toward over-all Government direction in use of 
U. S. resources. 

There's to be very little catering to business-as-usual. 

Order stopping all new construction, except as Government-approved, is just 
one move. It will be followed by others. It's just the warning of things ahead. 











The choice is to supply peacetime industry or the armament industry. 

Until now: Emphasis of those running defense has been to allow industry to 
build up stocks of goods for peacetime purposes, to avoid disturbance. 

Now: Emphasis is on getting action in defense industries, on relieving 
shortages of metal that are Slowing aircraft and ship and tank production. 

Men now directing policy are willing to take responsibility for action; are 
not afraid to use the broadest power of Government to get results. 

Actually: Real results are beginning to show in defense production. 

In tanks; One company is producing 300 light tanks a month, is heading for 
a production of 500. In aircraft: Production soon will pass 2,000 a month in 
military planes; will reach 2,500 by early spring. In ships: The Navy is ahead 
of schedule in production of destroyers and other fighting craft. Maritime 
Commission will be getting results in merchant ship construction by spring. 

As new plants come into action, the demand for metals is growing by leaps 
and bounds. This means: Nondefense industries using metal are facing trouble. 

They've already faced trouble. But: Shortages of the past are as nothing 
compared with those to come, compared with those of 1942 and 1943. 














To show the trend of official thinking..... 

William Knudsen points out that U. S. is devoting barely 15 per cent of its 
energies to armament; is to be forced to devote 50 per cent to get results. 

Stacy May, OPM research chief, refers to fact that Britain produces 100 
autos a week and U. S. 50,000. Moral: More curtailment is going to be necessary. 

Henry Morgenthau emphasizes that, while U. S. taxpayers may think they're 
asked to pay high taxes, they still have much to learn about what taxes can be. 

Donald Nelson recalls that it was 1933 when Hitler stopped all construction 
not approved by the Government; that this was just the first step in getting set 
for war; that many more drastic actions followed as industry was mobilized. 

Senators Bankhead and Ed Smith continue to insist that the American farmer 
is being ruined by failure of the Government to give him a fair deal. 

Again: The trend is toward big government; toward a war effort far larger 
than in the 1917-18 period; toward regimentation to organize that effort. 

Events probably will jolt U. S. out of its present complacency. 

So long as Stalin kept Hitler occupied all seemed fairly well. 

But: If Hitler now is not to be occupied fully in Russia there will be 
other jobs to occupy him that seem less remote that Russia. 

The result will be renewal of tensions, a renewal of alarms, a turn toward 
concentration of interest in the situation outside of this country. 

There doesn't seem to be a chance that the world situation will quiet down. 
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MEMO TO A BUSINESS MAN: If you have an appointment you can’t 
afford to miss, travel Pullman. Rain or shine, you'll get there safely. 
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ROOMETTE. A very compact room for one per- 
} son, with complete toilet facilities. Bed folds 
in wall in daytime, lowers at night, all made 
po up and ready. Costs only a little more than 


lower berth. 


For ‘Comfort, Safety 





BEDROOM SUITE. Connecting bedrooms afford- 
ing one big room or individual accommoda- 
tions. If both upper and lower berths are occu- 
pied, this suite takes care of 4 people for less 
money than they would pay for 4 lower berths. 


F you have never tried any other Pull- 
man accommodation except a berth, 
why don’t you—next trip—branch out 


and try a Pullman bedroom? 


For a 300-mile overnight trip, it costs 
you only $4.75 plus your first-class rail 
ticket ...and it brings you (all within four 
quiet walls) an office, a private bedroom, 
and a washroom all your own. 


OFFICE: If you have some work to do, just pull up 
the folding table. Here, sleeves rolled up, nobody 
to bother you, you can really dig in and get things 
done. Or, if you don’t have any work to do you'll 
find it a wonderful way to read and loaf. 





BEDROOM: After undressing with all the elbow 
room in the world, you can roll into your incred- 
ibly comfortable, Pullman bed—shut away from 
everything but the landscape outside. And the 
room is air-conditioned; you control the tem- 
perature yourself. 





WASHROOM: Not so big as the bath back home, 
but everything you need. Wash bowl. Hot and cold 
water. Big mirror. Toilet. Space for toilet articles. 
All the crisp, clean towels you want. And it’s all 
yours. Nobody to share it with! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 





4h. - 4 eo 
DRAWING ROOM. Last word in comfort. Has 
upper and lower berths and sofa which makes 
down as a bed. Complete toilet facilities in sep- 
arate room. $6.60 plus Ist class rail ticket per 
300-mile trip. 


and Dependability (0 Pitllpar 
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Federal Control for Building Industry . . . Record Output of Planes 





. .. Unemployment at New Low Level . . . Upswing in Farm Income 


Construction. Supply Priorities and Al- 
locations Board brought the nation’s con- 
struction industry under virtual Govern- 
ment control with a new priority order. 

SPAB ruled that “no public or private 
construction projects which use critical ma- 
terials may be started during the emergen- 
cy,” unless they contribute to national 
defense or civilian necessity. SPAB will be 
the judge. 

Effect of the order is to give the priority 
agency veto power over all building, even 
projects authorized by Congress. (Page 14.) 


* * * 


Arms production. Step-up in arms out- 
put was predicted by William S. Knudsen, 
Director General of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, in testimony before the 
House on the latest lend-lease request. 

OPM’s Director estimated that from 15 
to 20 per cent of the nation’s capacity now 
was directed to defense; that 53 per cent 
would be required in next year; that even- 
tually the Government may need 65 per 
cent of factory production. 

Later in the week, the House approved 
$5,985,000,000 more for lend-lease as Con- 
gress prepared to debate a presidential re- 
quest to arm merchant ships. (Page 18.) 


* * * 


Aircraft. Record output of military 
planes was reported for September by 
OPM, with 1,914 craft produced. 

Meanwhile Col. John H. Jouett, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce president, 
disclosed that $284,000,000 worth of avia- 
tion equipment went to the British during 
the first seven months of 1941. 

Estimates indicate the sum would buy 
8,000 pursuit ships or 2,000 long-range 
bombers. Actual deliveries included a va- 
riety of types. 

SPAB authorized aircraft factories to ac- 
cept orders for 228 commercial transport 
planes, to be produced between Jan. 1, 
1942, and June 30, 1943. 

The order specified, however, that planes 
must have strong floors and wide doors. 
Reason: New transports must be convert- 
ible into troop carriers. 


* * * 


Foreign trade. Fear that wartime trade 
controls would continue in peacetime was 
voiced at the annual National Foreign 
Trade Convention in New York. 

To safeguard U.S. foreign trade inter- 
ests, the convention recommended Govern- 
ment action to: 
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Stabilize foreign currencies. 

Eventually loan gold to re-establish 
money systems. 

Extend credit functions of the Export- 
Import Banks. 

Continue to negotiate reciprocal agree- 
ments to end the growing system of bilat- 
eral trade arrangements. 


* * * 


Farm implements. Farm equipment 
industry received special treatment from 
the Government. SPAB allowed priorities 
on raw materials and the Office of Price 
Administration permitted a price advance. 


* * * 


Monopoly. After a four-year trial, the 
Justice Department failed in its attempt to 
prove that Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica was a monopoly in violation of federal 
antitrust laws. 

Federal Judge Francis G. Caffey, of New 
York, found that the Government’s case 
failed to support charges of either mo- 
nopoly or conspiracy against the company. 
Government attorneys plan to appeal. 


* * * 


Unemployment. Employment figures of 
the Work Projects Administration revealed 
only 4,500,000 jobless in the United States, 
lowest number in 10 years. 

This report was qualified, however, by 
the finding that 700,000 fewer persons were 
employed in September than in August. 
Reopening of schools was seen as the cause 
both for the unemployment decrease of 
800,000 and the smaller working force. 

In the months ahead, WPA expects un- 
employment to increase as priority disloca- 
tions begin to affect nondefense communi- 
ties. 

WPA workers received an 814 per cent 
wage increase. 


‘* * & 


Labor. American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in annual convention in Seattle, 
Wash., heard a message from President 
Roosevelt which warned that union work- 
ers “must” use Government mediation ma- 
chinery before striking; that jurisdictional 
conflicts should cease. (Page 32.) 
Meanwhile, the public learned that OPM 
Director Sidney Hillman spiked a Federal 
Works Agency plan to award a home- 
building contract to Detroit’s Currier Lum- 
ber Co., low bidder on 300 defense homes. 
Reason: The company employed CIO 
workers, and OPM had arranged an agree- 


ment to employ AFL labor on defense con- 
struction. OPM’s argument is that, in ex- 
change, AFL agreed not to strike and not 
to demand double time for overtime, which 
would save the Government $200,000,000 
on a $5,000,000,000 program. 

Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.), of Virginia, called for a grand 
jury investigation. 


* * * 


Farm income. Best outlook for many 
years was reported for farmers by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Farmers’ incomes 
were expected to rise as a result of (1) 
higher prices, (2) Government food buy- 
ing, (3) Government loans and (4) im- 
proved purchasing power of consumers. 

The Department also predicted increased 
output of meats, fats and oils, eggs and 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, with 
slight prospect of surpluses. Outlook for 
domestic cotton consumption was reported 
“exceptionally favorable.” 


* * * 


Oil. Less likelihood of an oil shortage IT 


the Atlantic Coast was reported by In- 
terior Secretary Ickes. 

The Cabinet member announced that 
the British have proposed to release, “at 
least temporarily,” 10 or 15 tankers now 
carrying petroleum from Texas to Britain. 
British proposals, however, stressed the 
temporary feature of the plan. 


* * * 


Federal financing. Success crowned 
Treasury offers to sell $1,200,000,000 of 
long-term bonds to meet defense expendi- 
tures. 

Bonds carrying 214 per cent interest 
were bought up by banks and insurance 
companies. (Page 42.) 


* * ” 


International finance. Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau revealed that he is near 
an agreement with Mexico to stabilize that 
country’s currency. Treasury also will re- 
sume buying of Mexican silver, suspended 
in 1938 when oil properties were seized. 

Mexican Government also is scheduled 
to receive a $30,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank credit. In exchange, the oil question 
and other issues are to be settled. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) , 
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O77GAIN —K LOW PRICE BUYS THE BEST! 


TRUE TO a tradition maintained since 
1902, Cadillac has again produced the 
finest motor cars it is possible to build. 


Again Cadillacs possess the superla- 
tive quality which is the first essential of 
long life and trouble-free operation. 

Again Cadillac’s advanced engineer- 
ing, exclusive Fleetwood coachcraft, and 
the mightiest and thriftiest of Cadillac 
V-8 engines give Cadillac dominance in 


beauty, comfort and performance. 

And again these advantages are avail- 
able at alow price. There’s a new Cadil- 
lac for moderate incomes—an even finer 
Cadillac Sixty-One! 

Get the proof that you can afford the 
quality you need—see and price this 
splendid Cadillac today. It offers every- 
thing you ought to have for 1942—includ- 
ing remarkable all-around economy. 


Selected in 1939 to make parts 
for the famed Allison airplane 
engines, Cadillac has consistently 
exceeded production schedules. 
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V 4 GREAT ENGINES 


POWER MAICHED \"'"""™" 
10 YOUR JOB BODY COMBINATIONS 


V 6 WHEELBASES 


@ INTO THE 1942 TRUCKS Ford has built a larger measure of depend- 
ability, economy and reliability than ever before. It is the most extensive v Designed to gi 
line in Ford history, built to take care of more than 95% of all hauling jobs. esigned to give a 

From the power range provided by the new Ford 90 hp 6-cylinder New High in 
engine, the two famous Ford V-8s, and the Super-Economy 4, you can PERFORMANCE 
select a Ford engine that is Power-Matched to your particular job. 

Ford engineering and research have contributed vitally important Vv and even ’ 
improvements in the new Ford Trucks. You can depend on them to 
handle your toughest jobs and meet your most exacting delivery schedules. GREATER ECONOMY 


The 1942 Ford Trucks, reflecting 38 years of Ford manufacturing ex- - 
perience, are the finest Ford Trucks ever built. Let your Ford dealer deter- itl 


t 

mine your requirements and specify the right Ford Truck for your job. 
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MORE SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
AS AID IN MEETING ARMS COST 


President Would Tap Pay Rolls for $1,850,000,000 Additional Revenue 


Minor inflation check 
expected to result from 
extension of program 


A second 1941 tax program, designed to 
extract a minimum of $1,850,000,000 addi- 
tional from the pockets of workers and of 
employers, is taking shape at the White 
House. This program, when offered to 
Congress, may ask for taxes to yield rev- 
enues a great deal larger than that. 

It’s all part of the President’s conclu- 
sion that the opportunity is at hand to 
kill three birds with one stone. One sim- 
ple increase in the taxes on pay rolls and 
here can result: (1) A bigger and better 
Social Security system to bulwark the 
four freedoms; (2) a curb on the forces 
of inflation; (3) an easing of the problem 
involved in finding dollars to use in paying 
for the vast armament program. 

The plan now under study calls for at 
least one new kind of insurance. It calls 
for broader old-age insurance. It involves 
a change in the whole basis of unemploy- 
ment insurance, vital to employer and em- 
ploye alike. It will lead to vastly increased 
insurance “reserves.” It may point to 
health insurance and to an experiment 
with a “separation wage.” 

Every employer is affected by the pres- 
ent planning. So is nearly every worker. 

First, there is the matter of old-age in- 
surance. At present 2,000,000 employers 
and 30,000,000 workers are contributing a 
total of $900,000,000 each year to build a 
reserve out of which old-age benefits are 

be paid. Now: These same employers 
and employes are to be asked to contribute 
another $900,000,000 a year for the same 
purpose, or an annual total of $1,800,- 
000,000. The proposal will be to increase 
the tax on pay rolls, which now is 1 per 
cent on employers and 1 per cent on em- 
ployes to 2 per cent on each. 

Furthermore: It is Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 


Ogee Sention to ask Congress to bring into the 


old-age insurance system the millions of 
farmers and farm workers, professional 
men, self-employed businessmen, house- 
maids and casual workers who now are not 
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covered. They, too, would be taxed at 4 
per cent of income, to raise an estimated 
$500,000,000 additional. 

Next, there is the matter of disability 
insurance. Today, if a worker reaches 
65 years of age and stops work, he is en- 
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FEDERAL CHECKWRITER 
..» first the IOU's 


titled to an annuity for the rest of his life 
that ranges from $17.50 to $85 a month, 
depending on his record of earnings. How- 
ever, if that same worker should become 
totally and permanently disabled before 
reaching the age of 65, he would receive 
no annuity. 

Now: The plan is to ask Congress to 
provide a system of annuities for work- 
ers who, through sickness or injury, are 
permanently prevented from earning a liv- 
ing. To pay for this system, it is intended 
that workers be asked to pay a tax on 
their earnings of 1 per cent, in addition to 
the 2 per cent that they would be paying 


for old-age insurance. This would raise an 
estimated $450,000,000 over and above the 
amount now paid for old-age insurance. 

Then, there is the matter of unemploy- 
ment insurance. There now are 51 sepa- 
rate systems of unemployment insurance 
—one for each State and territory, as well 
as for the District of Columbia. In 46 of 
those systems, employes make no contri- 
bution to the insurance while employers 
pay the full tax of 3 per cent on pay rolls. 
In 5 States, workers do make a contribu- 
tion. In 16 States, employers who have 
good records for stability of employment 
are given tax advantages over employers 
whose records are not so good. 

Each State has its own reserves and 
each one determines the terms under which 
benefits will be paid to workers who lose 
their jobs. The reserves of some S‘ates to- 
day are very low, while those of others are 
very large in relation to the drain upon 
them. Weekly benefits to the unemployed 
range from as low as $2 a week in some 
States up to $20 a week in others. Workers 
who migrate from State to State often lose 
their chance for benefits until they build 
up an earnings record in their new State of 
residence. 

Now: The proposal is to nationalize the 
unemployment insurance system. This 
would mean one national system, with all 
funds in one reserve, with uniform require- 
ments and uniform benefits to those who 
lose their jobs, in place of the present 51 
systems. The result of a change of this 
kind would be to cause the States with 
least unemployment and least drain upon 
their reserves to support the States with 
the most unemployment and largest drain 
upon reserves. It very probably would re- 
sult in an end to the benefits for employers 
with good employment records in States 
with experience-rating plans of insurance. 

There is no present intention to increase 
the pay-roll tax of 3 per cent that now sup- 
ports the unemployment insurance system. 
There is an intention, however, to ask Con- 
gress to blanket more employers into the 
system, whether or not they employ 8 or 
more persons. 

After that, there is consideration of 
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two further social security experiments— 
a separation wage and some form of 
health insurance. Both would involve, if 
accepted, a further important increase in 
pay-roll taxes. 

The dismissal wage idea grows from the 
fact that, under unemployment insurance, 
a worker is not entitled to benefits until 
he has been unemployed for a period of 
weeks. It now is suggested that, as a 


means of siphoning off some purchasing, 


power in this period and of preparing to 
add to purchasing power when unemploy- 
ment returns, workers should be taxed to 
build a fund out of which lump-sum pay- 
ments would be made immediately on loss 
of a job. That idea is still alive, but is 
not kicking very hard right at the present 
time. 

Health insurance is many-sided and has 
been under consideration for a number of 
years. To those who favor its use, the pres- 
ent seems like a favorable time to make a 
start. However, there is formidable oppo- 
sition and interested officials admit that 
Congress would insist upon long study be- 
fore acting. 

But what of the effects of the proposed 
changes in the Social Security Act that do 
stand a good chance of approval? 

As to inflation control. A pay-roll tax 
levied on employers usually can be passed 
on in the form of higher prices. If, as 
planned, employers are forced to pay an 
added $450,000,000 pay-roll tax in 1942, 
through a 1 per cent increase in the tax to 
support old-age insurance, this increased 
bill can be absorbed in higher prices to 
consumers. 

But: A pay-roll tax levied on workers 
does serve to siphon off income and to 
that extent is an influence that serves to 
check inflationary demand for goods. If, 
as planned, workers are asked to pay an 
added $900,000,000 through a 1 per cent 
increase to support old-age insurance and 
another 1 per cent increase to start a sys- 
tem of disability insurance, there will be 
some curbing of purchasing power. 

Also: If the old-age insurance system is 
extended to cover workers and employers 
not now covered, there will be a mild fur- 
ther check to inflation. 

Over-all, the additional curb on purchas- 
ing power might amount to 2 per cent of 
the wages of workers. John Maynard 
Keynes, the British economist, when here 
recently, suggested that at least a 10 per 
cent added pay-roll tax was necessary if 
inflationary forces were to be brought un- 
der control. A tax of that size—which 
would bring total pay-roll taxes to 15 per 
cent—is not in sight. An over-all tax of 8 
per cent—5 per cent on employers and 3 
per cent on workers—does seem to be in 
sight. 
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As to aid for the Treasury in meeting 
the armament bill. Here the effect of pro- 
posed higher pay-roll taxes is important. 

Pay-roll tax revenues in this fiscal year 
will yield approximately $2,000,000,000 
from existing taxes. 

Pay-roll tax revenues, if proposed 
changes in the Social Security Act are ap- 
proved by Congress, will rise to approxi- 
mately $3,850.000,000 a year. 

These dollars flow into the Treasury and 
are used to pay current bills. At the same 
time the Treasury puts an IOU in the 
unemployment insurance and old-age in- 
surance trust funds. The Treasury must 
make good on its IOU’s only to the extent 
that payments are made to States for un- 
employment insurance benefits or to in- 
dividuals for old-age benefits. 

As IOU’s are written, the public debt is 
increased. But: The Treasury is relieved, to 
that extent, of the necessity for going 
into the market to borrow money. 

And what’s been happening to the 
money collected from pay-roll taxes? 

The answer is that the old-age insur- 
ance pay-roll tax has produced a total of 
$2,741,000,000 through August, 1941, 
while payments out of the fund have 
amounted only to $115,000,000 in the same 
time. Unemployment insurance pay-rol! 
taxes have yielded $3,981,000,000, while 
payments out of those taxes amounted to 
$1,636 ,000,000. 

This means: Accumulated reserves at 
the start of September were $5,070,000,000 
after interest had credited to the 
funds and expenses of administration had 
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NOW: 51 SEPARATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEMS 
Later: just one? 


been taken out. The estimate is that, by 
next July 1, there will be nearly $7,000,- 


000,000 in the reserves, divided about hal . 


and half between old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Now: If taxes are increased, the re- 
serves will rise at a more rapid rate. The 
reason is that payments for old-age in- 
surance are expected to rise rather slowly 
and benefits paid out under unemployment 
insurance will tend to‘ be low in a period 
of rising employment. 

The idea back of plans for increasing 
pay-roll taxes and for broadening the 
Social Security system is that huge re- 
serves will be built up during this period 
of inflation that can be paid out later in 
growing volume when there is a period of 
deflation. The effect then would be to 
cushion the postarmament shock. 

In that period, the Government which 
now is using the cash dollars paid in, will 
need to go into the market to borrow dol- 
lars to meet the demands that will be 
made. That is because cash dollars now 
received cannot be stored in a corner of 
the Treasury to be drawn against in the 
future, but must flow into use, with only 
an IOU to represent them. 

Thus: By enlarging the Social Security 
system and by increasing pay-roll taxes 
now to support that system, President 
Roosevelt can provide bigger and better 


social services for workers, at least dit . 


minor check on inflation and he can ease 
the problem that the Secretary of the 
Treasury faces in paying the big bill for 
armament. 
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Conflict on Spending for Defense 
Speed-and-Expansion School Criticizes Policies of the RFC 
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Reasons for caution in 
outlays to expand industry 
and acquire scarce materials 


Inside criticism of the defense program 
now is being directed at Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones. As head of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency, he is the Government’s 
top defense financier. Complaint is that he 
is too much the cautious financial man, 
not enough convinced that contracts for 
defense plants must be speeded and de- 
liveries of vital raw materials hastened. 

These complaints are being lodged by 
White House advisers who have long con- 
tended that speed and expansion should be 
a cardinal point in defense. Their first tar- 
get was the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and its original dollar-a-year men. 
OPM has since lost much of its import- 
ance. Dollar-a-year men are leaving Wash- 
ington, and control over priorities has been 
ransferred to the new Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board. 

The Office of Export Control is another 
defense agency that felt the sting of the 
same critics. Now this agency is a part 
of SPAB. Army officers have been re- 
moved from key posts and civilians are be- 
ing appointed to replace them. 

OPM’s Defense Contract Service was 
still another target. This agency now has 
become the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion, under a new chief, and is expected to 
press harder for wider subcontracting of 
defense orders in the interest of speed. 

All indications thus point to a vigorous 
inside struggle either to prod the Federal 
Loan Administrator into greater.action or 
to reduce his authority. In tackling Mr. 
Jones, however, the group is up against 
one of the most powerful figures in official 
life. Congress is preparing to add $1,500,- 
000,000 to his loaning power. 

If the contest sharpens, it will not be 
Mr. Jones’s first struggle with other Ad- 
ministration officials. Persons who want 
to liberalize Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
policies attacked him in the past, but 
from each contest Mr. Jones emerged with 
added authority. Out of the last struggle 
he won a Cabinet seat. 

Arguments being marshaled against 
he Loan Administrator are directed at his 
defense record. Stock-pile orders are said 
to be too low and deliveries still smaller. 
Too many defense plants are said to be 
still on paper. 
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Critics point further to the fact that, 
while cash outlays for defense have 
climbed steadily to $1,300,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, RFC outlays are running con- 
sistently at $50,000,000 a month when 
they, too, should be increasing. An analysis 
of RFC defense financing shows that the 
agency is committed to spend $3,623,000,- 
000, but until September] it had succeeded 
in spending only $372,000,000. 

Records of the Senate’s special defense- 
investigating committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Truman (Dem.), of Missouri, have 
disclosed that only one of four proposed 
contracts to expand aluminum production 
has been signed. That one—with Alumi- 
num Company of America—has been cri- 
ticized for being too lenient with the 
private concern. 

Contracts also remain to be closed for 
the 10,000,000-ton steel expansion pro- 
gram. RFC critics complain of a delay all 
along the line in the agency’s $2,000,000.- 
000 plant construction program, which calls 
for everything from a tin smelter to syn- 


thetic rubber plants. Peak defense pro- 
duction cannot be reached until these 
plants are built and operating. 

Defense officials also advocate more 


speed in building stock piles of rubber, tin, 
tungsten, chrome and other strategic ma- 
terials. Rubber supplies on hand or en 





route, for example, are sufficient for only 
about four months of current consumption. 
The same officials also contend that prior- 
ity shortages would be eased if basic ex- 
pansion programs in aluminum and steel 
were rushed. 

RFC officials have a ready reply to 
these criticisms. They point out that con- 
tracts for millions of dollars cannot be ne- 
gotiated overnight; that Government in- 
terests must be protected; that prudent 
spending requires time. 

Low stock piles are attributed more to 
the lack of shipping space than to the de- 
lay in RFC buying. Large supplies of tin 
and rubber are said to be lying on East 
Indian wharves awaiting ships, and the same 
is reported of metals in Latin America. 

Smallness of outlays for plant construc- 
tion is attributed by the RFC in part to 
the slowness of borrowers to spend; to the 
time lag between a completed contract 
and the beginning of construction. An up- 
surge in RFC spending is promised shortly. 

Another source of RFC.strength is the 
popularity of Mr. Jones with Congress. 
He has impressed Congressmen with his 
careful handling of Government funds, 
and in the brewing struggle he is likely 
to rely heavily on his reputation as a 
sound investor in a time when spending 
may break all bounds. 
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GOVERNMENT'S GROWING | 


POWER OVER BUSINESS 


Price, Material, Financial Controls Narrowing Field of Free Enterprise 


Operating problems 
that face industries 
under defense setup 


A few key officials, sitting in Washing- 
ton, are starting now to exercise the power 
of life or death over individual American 
businessmen. 

On one day there is an order that bars 
all new construction, using any critical 
material such as steel or copper, except 
after approval out of Washington. Thou- 
sands of contractors and building ma- 
terial suppliers immediately are faced with 
trouble. 

On another day an order out of Wash- 
ington imposes rigid control over the mar- 
keting of copper, except as determined by 
Government. Here is the start of trouble 
for fabricators of copper who lack defense 
orders. 

At other times there flow from the capi- 
tal orders that fix price ceilings, or close 
export markets, or bar imports, or grant 
or deny priorities, or direct a thousand and 
one settlements and deals that affect busi- 
nessmen in their daily lives. 

Yet: This is just the start when men in 
business must look to Washington for di- 
rection and guidance. It’s becoming more 
important to know a key official, or to 
know how to obtain a permit, than it is to 
know how—in normal times—to run a 
factory or a store and still turn a profit. 

Today order books are easily filled. 
Buyers are clamoring for goods and will 
increase their clamor as time goes on. 
Opportunities for profit never in history 
were so bright. But those opportunities go 
glimmering unless a Government permit 
can be obtained to allow their realization. 

This is the beginning of a real planned 
economy. It gives signs, at this early date, 
of causing businessmen to regard the New 
Deal as a picnic by comparison. The New 
Deal was an effort to cushion the shocks 
caused by what looked like too much of 
everything. The present is an effort to 
solve the problems caused by what looks 
like too little of almost anything. 

How complicated and difficult is this 
new life can be seen by a glance at the 
powers now coming into play. 

For one example: Take the case of a 
manufacturer, say, of washing machines. 
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The Supply Priority and Allocations 
Board (SPAB), headed by Vice President 
Henry Wallace and directed by Donald 
Nelson, already has ordered that produc- 
tion of washing machines be reduced 
sharply. At the same time the Office of 
Price Administration (OPA), headed by 
Leon Henderson, insists that prices not be 
raised on the fewer washing machines that 
are to be produced. 

That’s only the start of trouble. The 
problem now is to obtain the materials 
needed to produce a washing machine. 

Here again the Government enters the 





and Navy Munitions Board has issued 
sO many priorities for manufacturers of 
defense equipment that the washing ma- 
chine manufacturer—with a nondefense 
item—is left high and dry with a priority 
classification that looks good but actually 
is valueless, because so many are ahead of 
it. Still, there is a chance that he knows 
somebody else who has a friend who has a 
supply of the material desired and is will- 
ing to sell some at a fancy price. Here is 
some new-style bootlegging, but the man- 
ufacturer finally is fixed up on the mate- 
rials. 
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HENRY A. WALLACE AND GUN 
. .. unlike a washing machine... 


picture. A priority rating is needed to ob- 
tain metals. Washing machines are not 
military equipment, so priority must be 
given by SPAB, not by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of applications for pri- 
ority ratings, and very few officials to con- 
sider those applications. But maybe the 
washing machine man knows somebody 
who passes on such things and finds that 
he has a rating for one product. He has to 
go through the procedure on each of the 
commodities that go into his machine. 
Then there is more trouble. The Army 


Now he may discover that, while his 
time was taken up in Washington, his 
workers have become restless and another 
manufacturer, with defense business, has 
hired away a few at a high wage. A labor 
problem is added to other problems. Yet 
goods are produced and sold and there’s a 
profit—of which the Government takes 30 
to 70 per cent. 

After that, it’s necessary to start all ove 
again with the process of trying to obtain 
more material to fabricate or to go out of 
business. 


Or take the example of a metal gadg- 
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et manufacturer. Forced to cut down on 
his gadget business, this manufacturer may 
have obtained a Government defense or- 
der. 

Again there is the struggle to get a pri- 
ority rating that will permit purchase of 


ad . . 
P °B) cctled material. Ratings are poured out 


by the Munitions Board, but there is no 
assurance that they will produce the com- 
modity they’re supposed to produce, be- 
cause sometimes the priority order calls for 
more of the commodity than exists. 

Then there are a multitude of condi- 
tions to meet. There are inspections by the 
services and there soon will be inspections 
by the Wage and Hour Division to check 
up on priority material. If material ob- 
tained under priority is being used for non- 
defense production it can mean a big fine, 
a loss of business and even a jail sentence. 
If there is labor trouble, the issues may go 
to the Defense Mediation Board, with 
settlements strongly on the side of workers. 
Or Sidney Hillman may enter the picture, 
as codirector of the Office of Production 
Management, to direct which union shall 
be recognized and on what terms. (See 
page 16.) 

And so it goes. 

In the process of turning to Government 
work, the original gadget business may be 
ruined, with customers lost and sales or- 
ganization disrupted. Yet, for thousands 
of manufacturers, there is no alternative. 
And now it is proposed in Congress, with 
probable White House backing, that profit 
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per cent. 

Government, in fact, is everywhere. 

It may be that a manufacturer with a de- 
fense job may want to acquire working 
capital. The Government, through the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., will furnish it 
cn a proper showing. Or it may be that the 
job calls for construction of a new plant. 
Again the RFC, through its Defense Plant 
Corporation, will do the financing. (See 
page 13.) 

If the Government wants a machine that 
happens to be idle, or if it wants a stock 
of raw material, it is getting power— 
through a bill about to be signed by the 
President—to seize that machine or raw 
material, paying for it later. 

United States industry, in the period 
ahead, is going more and more to be de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government for 
its existence. 

William Knudsen, codirector of OPM, 
estimates that where today 15 to 20 per 
cent of the nation’s industrial capacity is 
devoted to armament production, before 
another year is out 50 per cent of that 
capacity will be devoted to armament, 
and, soon after that, as much as 65 per cent 
will center on that one purpose. 

The armament business is Government- 


ct upported. And at the head of that busi- 
“yl @ is SPAB. 


Through SPAB, and its related activities, 
American industry is to be regimented for 
armament purposes as it never was before. 
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... unlike the World War... 


The directing officials openly recognize this 
fact. They now are getting set to take over 
the immense task of rationing materials 
to all of American industry and to the por- 
tion of the world that proves itself to be 
friendly to the United States. 

During New Deal days: American in- 
dustry became acquainted with compulsory 
collective bargaining. It was provided with 


minimum wage and maximum hour con- 


trols. It experimented with NRA. It 
Jearned about pump priming. American 
agriculture adjusted itself to crop con- 


trol. It developed a method of Govern- 
ment price control. American finance re- 
linquished to Government the control over 
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. HE'S IN THE ARMY NOW 


vital money markets. It was provided with 
regulation of security markets and of in- 
vestment practices. It saw the RFC de- 
velop into the world’s largest investment 
banking institution, operating at home and 
abroad. 

During the armament period: Ameri- 
can industry and American agriculture and 
American finance are going to learn more 
about the scope and the possible uses of 
Government power. 

In the field of investment, Government 
is directing an immense flow of capital 
into new productive equipment. The RFC 
alone is committed to construction of 
nearly $2,000,000,000 worth of new in- 
dustrial plant. More millions and even 
billions are in the mill. Much of this plant 
will remain in Government hands after 
the war. President Roosevelt is endors- 
ing a plan to create an Arkansas Valley 
Authority comparable to TVA. He is 
pushing for development of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway with its power possibili- 
ties. An expansion in steel capacity to 
cost $1,250,000,000 is promoted by the 
Government. 

In the field of price, Government is get- 
ting set to establish controls in key in- 
dustries. It is continuing, however, to 
back away from control over wages and 
over farm prices, although moving toward 
direct control over profits. With a hold 
on investment and on price, the national 
Government is in control of the two basic 
factors in a planned economy. 

In the field of production, Government 
is preparing to direct the flow of materials 
from the top down, under a definite plan. 
It is using its power to induce farmers to 
produce more of some kinds of products 
and less of others. It is using its power to 
encourage foreign producers to emphasize 
output of some raw materials and to slow 
down on others. It is pressing hard to 
shift American industry from a peacetime 
basis of production to production of war 
materials. 

In the field of construction, Government 
today is taking over direction. No struc- 
ture can be built in the future without a 
specific O.K. from SPAB. If that structure 
uses appreciable amounts of critical mate- 
rials and is not for a defense purpose or 
doesn’t affect the health or safety of the 
population of the country, it cannot be 
built. 

Admittedly: In the setup now develop- 
ing there is a narrower and narrower place 
for free enterprise or for the entrepreneur, 
There is a broader and broader place for 
the Government planner. 

Still to be determined is the question of 
whether Government can reverse its trend 
and move away from controls, once those 
controls are as deeply established as they 
are likely to become in the period ahead. 
During the last war, over-all Government 
direction was just beginning to be created 
when the war ended. This time, Govern- 
ment is taking hold before there is any 
real shooting. 
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Sidney Hillman: Storm Center 
And Molder of Labor Policy 


Behind Charges of Law Violation and Favoritism Against OPM Leader 


Issues of closed shop, union 
rivalries, defense strikes 
revolve around his office 


Sidney Hillman says publicly that he, 
and he alone, makes this Government’s 
labor policies. If there is a strike and noth- 
ing is done about it, the fault is his. If 
there’s a turn to the closed shop, he wants 
it known that this is his policy and not the 
President’s. 

All through the New Deal, this state- 
ment by the Codirector of the Office of 
Production Management is taken as fact. 
Mr. Hillman in recognized as the man who 
shapes labor policy. The President turned 
responsibility for labor matters over to the 
former vice president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations when, with Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, he was put in charge of 
defense production. 

But suddenly Mr. Hillman is in trouble. 
In Congress, he has been charged with 
violating the law; a grand jury investiga- 
tion has been demanded. One faction of 
the CIO is accusing him of showing fa- 
voritism to the American Federation of 
Labor. Some say that he is trying to buy 
the loyalty of the AFL by giving well-pay- 
ing jobs to some of its leaders; others, that 
he is using his position to win control of 
the CIO for the New Deal. 

Fact is, Mr. Hillman is telling Govern- 
ment where and how to buy defense equip- 
ment. He has gone so far as to order the 
Government to pay $431,000 more for a 
housing project because employes of the 
low bidder belonged to the wrong union. 
He has ordered five Government agencies, 
including the Defense Plant Corp., to have 
private contractors, using AFL labor, in- 
stall telephone wiring that heretofore has 
been installed by the telephone company, 
using its own employes, who belong to an 
independent union. 

Mr. Hillman has been able to shunt 
defense strikes into the hands of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, although 
this authority nominally is vested in the 
Secretary of Labor. He has demanded 
cancellation of a contract awarded to a 
textile mill that refused to accept recom- 
mendations of that Board. 

On Mr. Hillman’s say-so, Army and 
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Navy purchasing agents are required to 
give special consideration to communities 
or plants where unemployment is threat- 
ened because of shortages of materials for 
civilian use. 

Today many questions are being asked: 
Who is Sidney Hillman? What are his 
ideas? What sort of organization has he 
built? Whom has he brought in to aid 
him? What is the organization doing? 

Actually, the Hillman organization, the 
OPM’s Labor Division, is one of the mys- 


























arm of the CIO—who is in charge of the 
Division’s Labor Disputes Branch; Joseph 
Keenan, secretary of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, and John Owens, district 
president of the United Mine Workers. 
Serving under Mr. Oliver are 19 CIO 
officials and 15 officers of AFL unions. 
These men work almost exclusively in the 
field, their assignment being to keep Mr. 
Hillman informed of disputes that might 
develop into strike situations and to carry 
advice from the Labor Division to local 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN 
Exponent of labor peace 


teries of Washington as far as the public 
is concerned. 

Here are some facts: The Labor Divi- 
sion employs 300 persons, including 49 
dollar-a-year men. About 40 union officers 
serve the Labor Division without compen- 
sation. Its annual pay roll amounts to at 
least $765,000. 

Some 50 officers and former officers of 
labor unions and related organizations are 
on the pay roll. These men draw salaries 
ranging all the way from $3,200 to $7,500 
a year, the majority receiving $4,600 to 
$5,600. 

In this group are such men as E. L. 
Oliver, former executive director of La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League—the political 


union leaders. Occasional complaints have 
been heard when these OPM field men at- 
tempted to intervene as impartial media- 
tors in disputes between management and 
unions. 

These union officers do work comparable 
to the service performed by dollar-a-year 
men in other divisions of OPM. Some com- 
plaints have reached Washington that a 
number of union officers on the Labor Di- 
vision pay roll have not severed their con- 
nections with their unions, and are still 
drawing union salaries. 


There are no dollar-a-year men from em 


union ranks serving the Labor Division. 
Those who serve without compensation 
don’t even get the dollar. About 40 men, 
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such as Walter Reuther, right-wing leader 
of the United Automobile Workers, are 
serving without compensation, mostly as 
advisers. 

Mr. Hillman, himself, serves the OPM 
without the $1 compensation. His salary, 
$12,500, comes from his position as presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers—a union affiliated with the CIO. 

The Labor Division has not confined its 
staff to labor leaders, however. Experts 
have been picked from universities; men 
like J. Douglas Brown, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who is the Division’s representa- 
tive on priority matters, and Robert R. R. 
Brooks, of Amherst, also in the Priorities 
Branch. 

A score of employment relations experts 
are working with the Labor Division as 
dollar-a-year men, the majority working 
for the Training Within Industry Branch 
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EL! OLIVER 
Labor disputes 


under the former personnel director for 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Channing R. 
Dooley. Others serve as “employer con- 
tact men” for the Labor Disputes Branch. 
The personnel of the Labor Supply 
Branch, under Arthur S. Flemming, mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission, and 
the remainder of the Labor Division staff 
are drawn largely from the Department of 
Labor, the National Labor Relations 
Board and other New Deal agencies. 
Mr. Hillman’s personal “cabinet” in- 
des Isador Lubin, Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics, who holds the title of 
Deputy Director of the Labor Division. 
In addition, Maxwell Brandwen, a New 
York attorney who has advised Mr. Hill- 
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man on legal matters for many years, and 
Herbert Harris, labor historian and one- 
time publicist for the American Labor 
Party in New York, also sit in the inner 
circle. 

But what of the ideas and background 
of the man who governs labor policy? 

Unions. Mr. Hillman believes in the 
goodness of labor unions as wholehearted- 
ly as Mr. Knudsen believes in the system 
of private enterprise. This does not mean 
that the labor chief does not also believe in 
private enterprise. He insists that he does. 
To him a labor union exists “to benefit the 
members by dealing with employers,” not 
“to abolish employers and set up some- 
thing else instead of the capitalist system.” 

Defense strikes. Mr. Hillman does not 
condone defense strikes any more than Mr. 
Knudsen condones profiteering. He has 
opposed all efforts to stop strikes through 
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ARTHUR FLEMMING 
Labor supply 


legislative restriction, maintaining that leg- 
islation would serve to make strikers out- 
laws rather than to keep dissatisfied men 
at work. 

Through the Labor Division and other 
agencies, he has attempted to provide an 
alternative to the strike as a means for 
unions to win new concessions. The alter- 
native is his ability to recruit the power of 
Government on the union’s side to force 
capitulation by a reluctant employer. 

At the same time, he has attempted to 
obtain from unions voluntary agreements 
not to strike, and other concessions. The 
agreement negotiated with the AFL build- 
ing trades unions, and now under fire, is an 
expression of this policy. 


In return for a guarantee that no defense 
construction would be done by CIO labor, 
the AFL contracted not to strike and 
agreed to reduce overtime rates, except for 
Sunday work, from double time to time 
and one-half. Labor Division estimates of 
the saving from this agreement range up to 
$200,000,000 on a $5,000,000,000 construc- 
tion program. 

Closed shop. Long ago, Mr. Hillman 
fought for and won the closed shop and 
checkoff conditions for his union. To him, 
compulsory unionism is a wholly desirable 
union goal, a stabilizing factor in labor 
relations. He sees no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not support this union de- 
mand as it demands for 
creases or shorter hours. 

AFL. Twice expelled from the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Hillman is the 
major exponent of labor peace. Reconcili- 


does wage in- 
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Labor training 


ation between the AFL and CIO is one of 
his immediate aims. When he was brought 
into the defense administration, Federa- 
tion officials protested loudly. But, through 
his assistance to the building trades unions, 
the dominant group within the AFL, 
the Federation is gradually being won 
over. 

ClO. Within the CIO, Mr. Hillman is 
the leader of the so-called “right-wing” or 
New Deal faction. The five-year alliance 
between John L. Lewis and Mr. Hillman 
was shattered in the 1940 presidential elec- 
tion campaign. Since then both have strug- 
gled for control, a struggle that may be de- 
cided at the forthcoming CIO convention 
at Detroit. 
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Senator Connally: Salesman 
Of President's Foreign Policy 


First Chore of New Foreign Relations Chairman 
Is To Win Approval for Arming Merchant Ships 


Veteran Texas legislator 
a skillful strategist 
in a divided Senate 


The task of winning support for the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy in a Senate 
whose members are not completely sold on 
that policy has been assigned to Tom 
Connally, a husky, six-foot Texan. In his 
new post as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Connally’s first 
job is to remove from the Neutrality Act 
the prohibition against arming U. S. mer- 
chant ships. 

President Roosevelt’s latest message to 
Congress declared that: “It is time to stop 
playing into Hitler’s hands and to un- 
shackle our own.” But while suggesting the 
removal of all shackles,.the President urged 
the removal of only one. This strategy 
probably is being followed upon Tom Con- 
nally’s advice. He was a member of the 
group of Congressmen who conferred twice 
with the President before his message was 
read to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Texas Senator sees eye-to-eye with 
the White House on foreign policy. He 
favors not only armed merchant ships but 
the repeal of Neufrality Act provisions 
which prevent those ships from calling at 
belligerent ports or sailing into combat 
zones. If he had his way, the Neutrality 
Act would become little more than the 
memory of a time when the U. S. Congress 
believed war could be banned by law. 

But as a veteran of 25 years in Congress, 
Senator Connally has grown wise in the 
ways of politics and debate. He knows 
that, in a divided legislature, success often 
comes slowly. Thus while he agrees with 
the President that “it will be increasingly 
necessary to deliver American goods under 
the American flag,” he is asking his col- 
leagues at this time only to permit mer- 
chant ships to carry guns. 

Reasons for this strategy become ap- 
parent when the sentiment of Congress is 
sampled. Senator Connally’s resolution 
limits debate to one subject. A press serv- 
ice survey of the Senate, taken before the 
President’s message was read, revealed that 
29 of 96 Senators favored outright repeal. 
Six more would vote for armed ships. Only 
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20 opposed any change. On the fence— 
desiring more time for study—were 18 
members of the Senate. Another 23 were 
uncommitted. 

By concentrating attention on arming 
merchant ships, Administration forces in 
the Senate hope to bring enough fence-sit- 
ters on their side to win an easier victory. 
They also hope to avoid prolonged debate 
by dividing the ranks of isolationists be- 
tween those who favor armed ships but no 
travel into war zones, and those who op- 
pose every Administration move. Spokes- 
men for these groups are represented by 
Senator Van Nuys (Dem.), of Indiana, 
who asserted the President’s message was 
“tantamount to a declaration of war,” and 
Representative Case (Rep.), of South 


—Harris & Ewing 
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Dakota, who said “I am glad the issues LT 


arming ships and lifting combat zones 
were kept separate.” 

The Administration, however, has left 
little doubt that the ultimate goal is final 
and complete burial of the Neutrality Act 
—a policy that began when the democra- 
cies first were allowed to pay cash for 
arms and, later, under the Lend-Lease 
Law, to get them on credit. 

To reach this goal the Administration 
has in Senator Connally a veteran of 
many floor fights, a skillful debater and 
a ready wit. Once, during a Senate argu- 
ment, he observed that “Draco wrote his 
laws in blood; the Senate writes its laws 
in wind.” Now his task is to take the wind 
out of isolationist sails with a resolution 
that isolationists contend certainly will 
draw blood. 

The new Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman has demonstrated by his record 
that he can fight ably for a principle he 
upholds. He led the 1937 filibuster against 
the anti-lynching bill. He fought hard for 
Southern differentials in the Wage-Hour 
Law and he was in the vanguard of those 
Judiciary Committee members who killed 
the President’s Supreme Court bill. 

Senator Connally first entered Congress 
as a member of the House of Represen 
tives in 1917. He served in the House until 
he was elected to the Senate in 1928, and 
today is one of the few Senators to hold 
three major committee memberships— 
Foreign Relations, Finance, and Judiciary. 
He also is a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and served during the World 
War as a captain. 

Senator Connally’s present assignment 
is likely to prove to be the most strenuous 
of his career. Isolationists are preparing a 
last-ditch fight against the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy in the Senate and are 
expected to bid for support not only from 
out-and-out Administration opponents but 
from all Senators who fear to risk any step 
toward war. The House is expected to 
adopt the armed ship resolution with rel- 
ative dispatch, leaving the field of battle 
to the Senate. 

In mapping his campaign, Senator Con- 
nally offers the isolationists two fights in- 
stead of one. If the armed ship resolution 
is adopted, they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to return and resist attempts to per- 
mit those ships to sail to England or other 
war zones. 

Critics of this strategy contend that time 
will be spent that the Administration can 
ill afford to lose; that outright repeal of the 


Neutrality Act should be advocated. S@*% 


ator Connally, however, apparently feels 
that the Administration can be more suc- 
cessful by continuing to follow the line of 
piecemeal attack. 
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Executive Unmasks Nazi Propaganda Coup; Scrap Cache in White House 


Presidential concern 
over nation’s health. 
A warning to labor 


Franklin D. Roosevelt made more than 
one important discovery at the White 
House in a week when the hands of the 
Executive clock almost drooped from fa- 
tigue trying to match the pace set by its 
owner. 

Among other things, Mr. Roosevelt dis- 
covered a shocking health condition among 
the first 2,000,000 draftees called up for 
examination; discovered a half ton of de- 
fenseworthy copper and brass in the White 
House basement; discovered that Nazi es- 
pionage is something other than just talk; 
discovered that he could, if he so desired, 
polish off his press conference in five min- 
utes just as well as keeping the ball of give- 
and-take rolling for 30 minutes. 

At his first press conference of the week 
the President begged off, said the weather 
was unseasonable (it was 90 in the shade) , 
said he just didn’t have any news. After 
five minutes of fruitless questioning, the 
correspondents hied themselves off to more 
responsive sources of information. 

At his last press conference of the week 
the President needed no newsman’s prod to 
evoke comment. Mr. Roosevelt began by 
disclosing that a half ton of copper and 
brass waste, mostly old valves and joints, 
had been found in his own basement. That 
gave the President the idea of ordering all 
federal building custodians to rummage 
through their cellars in search of waste 
metals useful in defense. 

The President said, however, that he 
wasn’t ready just yet to order a national 
drive to collect copper and brass similar to 
the recent mammoth aluminum salvage 
campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt chortled with the crowd 
when one newsman suggested that an or- 
der be issued to round up some of the more 
useless “brass hats” in official Washington 
and have them melted down for a more 
practicable use. That, remarked the Presi- 
dent, is not called melting down—the term 
is liquidating. 

Then, for almost fifteen minutes, the 
President did all the talking. He had be- 
fore him a report which detailed the rea- 
sons why 1,000,000 of the first 2,000,000 
selectees examined were rejected. (See page 
38.) Mr. Roosevelt said he supposed that, 
under the Constitution, an individual had 
the right to die at an early age if he so 
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chose. But at the same time he thought 
that Government had a right to say to that 
individual—don’t die. Immediate action, 
the President disclosed, would be to sal- 
vage for general Army service 200,000 of 
the rejected draftees. For the longer range, 
plans are under study for a health program 
to improve the physical condition of all 
Americans. 

The President rather grimly revealed 
that he had not learned how Germany 
managed to obtain the text of the letter 
which he had sent to Josef Stalin by W 
Averell Harriman, his special envoy. Mr. 
Roosevelt said he had a hunch as to how 
the contents of the letter leaked out, but 
that, while he was of course interested in 
the matter, he was not at all surprised. 
The remark was made in cryptic fashion 
and no further explanation was given. 

One speculation which received some 
support in Washington circles was that it 
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. . on the other side 


was a deliberate leak on the part of the 
Russians to let the Germans know that 
total support from America was guaran- 
teed. Shortly after the Nazis publicized the 
letter’s contents the White House made 
public the actual text. Basic deviations 
were in the salutation and conclusion. The 
Nazis said it began, “My dear friend 
Stalin,” while the White House said it be- 
gan, “My dear Mr. Stalin”; the Nazis said 
it ended with, “Yours in cordial friend- 
ship,” and the White House said it ended 
with, “Yours very sincerely.” 

When a comparison of the two letters is 
made, the White House stated, “the prop- 
aganda objectives of the Nazi action be- 
come very clear.” That object, all official 
Washington agreed, was to make it appear 
that the Chief Executive was chummier 
with the Soviet Premier than his letter ac- 
tually indicated. 

Closer to home, the President said that 
there would be no change in U.S. relations 
with the Republic of Panama, where a 
coup had oustedsalleged Nazi-admurer Pres- 
ident Arnulfo Arias from office. Mr. Roose- 
velt said that the change in office had oc- 
curred within the framework of the Pana- 
manian constitution; therefore no question 
of recognition was involved. 

The President’s week itself was devoted 
in large part to two conferences with a bi- 
partisan congressional delegation seeking 
to determine just how far to go in pressing 
for neutrality modification. Finally, be- 
tween hurried conferences with dozens of 
other executives and a telephone that 
seemed to ring incessantly, the President 
penned his message to Congress. (See 
page 18.) 

Among the more important actions were 
a decision to increase the wages of more 
than 1,000,000 WPA workers; a warning to 
all labor, through the AFL in convention, 
that the time had come in the defense pro- 
gram when federal conciliation and media- 
tion machinery must be used before there 
is recourse to strikes and lockouts (see 
page 32); a letter to Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan stating that foreign govern- 
ments receiving lend-lease aid had given 
assurances that no articles furnished to 
them will be re-transferred without United 
States consent. 

Among the more important conferences, 
talks with Special Envoy Myron Taylor, 
back from his own talks with Pope Pius 
XII Among the more important mysteries 

. just what Mr. Taylor told the Presi- 
dent. 
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This year will be the most prosperous one American farmers 
have had since 1929. At the same time, a new record will be 
set in the amount of farm subsidies paid out by the Federal 
Government. One out of every ten dollars in the farmer’s 
pocketbook this year will come from Washington. The other 
nine will come from sale of crops and livestock. 

Back in 1936, as the Pictogram shows, the farmer’s cash in- 
come, exclusive of subsidies, was $8,200,000,000. In 1941, this 
will rise to about $10,550,000,000. In 1936, farm subsidies 
amounted to $457,000,000; this year they will rise to about 
$950,000,000. 

In general, the trend of Government farm subsidies has been 


sharply upward ever since 1929. However, the demand for 


Government help to the farmer traces back to the early 1920s, 
when a collapsing World War boom and emergence of new 
low-cost competitive producers in Canada and Latin America 
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cut sharply into the American farmer’s market and income. 
The first real subsidy of major importance amounted to $150,- 
000,000. This represented one-half the loss sustained by the 
Government in its effort to stabilize the prices of wheat and 
cotton through the federal Farm Board. Since then rising farm 
demands have touched off new and ever costlier subsidy periods. 

Now with the prices of farm products up 43.1 per cent in 
the first two years of the present war, as compared with a rise 
of 12.6 per cent in the first two years of the last war, with 
farm incomes increasing all along the line, more money is being 
expended in subsidies than ever before. 

For example: In 1936, AAA payments totaled $374,338,000. 
This year they will be about $711,388,671 for conservation and 
parity payments. Likewise, in 1936, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration spent $17,975,200 for purchases of farm prod- 
ucts designed for relief distribution. This year the SMA will 
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spend $91,000,988 for the same purpose, in addition to $83,512,- AAA PAYMENTS TO FARMERS 
557 under the food stamp plan; $2,287,382 under the cotton 


stamp plan and another $28,273,129 for farm products, the bulk Program Conservation Price Adjustment 
: of which is destined for Britain. Year Payments (parity) 
| Millions more in direct subsidies to farmers come through 1936 $374,338 ,000 

the Government’s help in paying interest on mortgage loans, 1937 306,744,000 $123,000,000* 
} purchases of surplus food products for distribution to relief 1938 $43,691,238 
clients, grants of cash to farmers who would otherwise be forced 1939 $97,310,953 211,742,000 
; on relief rolls. Not included are the crop loans in the price- 1940 442,763,000 205,834,629 
: stabilization program of the Commodity Credit Corp., which 1941 499,388,671 212,000,000 
P | eventually may entail large losses for the Government. *For cotton only. 

ae Most noticeable drop in subsidies is in the Farm Security a 

. . Administration’s flow of funds, which fell from $34,956,055 in Looking ahead, Government officials see a continued demand 
; 1936 to $21,200,000 for 1941. The following breakdown of the for subsidies to keep farm prices stabilized at parity levels. 
P most important direct subsidy group, the AAA, graphs the Other forms of subsidies may or may not decrease when the 
‘ trend since 1936. war ends. But no official will give odds on the future. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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HITLER'S TIMETABLE—AND OURS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The perspective in Berlin is expressed in terms of 
days and months. 

The perspective in Washington is expressed in terms 
of years. 

Hitler knows he does not have two or three years in 
which to attain his objectives. But we in America ap- 
parently operate our national defense job without the 
compulsion of time—we talk of 1942, 1943 and 1944 as 
if the conversion from peacetime to wartime produc- 
tion can be a slow evolution. 

One look at the Hitler timetable will remind us that 
the milestones of the present war were achieved in 
months—not years. Here is the record thus far from 
the Nazi side. 

Invasion and conquest of Poland—Sept. 1, 1939 
to Sept. 27, 1939. Time elapsed: 27 days. 

Intensive submarine and air warfare to force 
Britain to weaken British aid to the Continent— 
Sept. 1939 to May 1940. Time elapsed: 8 months. 

Conquest of Denmark, Norway—April 9, to 
June 9, 1940. Time elapsed: 2 months. 

Conquest of Belgium, Holland, France—May 
10, 1940, to June 17, 1940. Time elapsed: 1 month, 

7 days. 

Conquest of Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Crete—April 6, to June 1, 1941. Time elapsed: 1 
month, 24 days. 

Invasion of Russia and conquest of Ukraine— 
June 22, 1941, to date. Time elapsed: 314 months. 
In every one of these instances, Hitler took the 

initiative away from his adversaries. From a military 
standpoint it is clear that the Nazi war machine after 
six years of preparation under Hitler was ready with a 
definite scheme for the conquest of Europe and had al- 
ready converted its industrial resources to the point 
where 50 per cent of the national economy was ab- 
sorbed in war effort. 


HOW U. S. LAGS 
BEHIND BRITISH 
IN WAR OUTPUT 


Last week Stacy May, director 
of research and statistics for the 
OPM, made an address in which 
he pointed out that Canada and 
the United Kingdom with a combined national income 
which is only two-fifths of ours have already converted 
50 per cent of their production to war needs, whereas we 
in America have put only 15 per cent of our national 
economy into the war process. He adds that by the end 
of 1942 we shall have attained a war production of only 


25 per cent and, judging by the present pace, it will be | 


1943 or 1944 by the time we get up to the 50 per cent 
goal. He calls for a doubling at once of our 1942 pro- 
duction schedules. 

This is the first authoritative word we have had from 
the Government itself concerning the pace of our na- 
tional defense program in terms of other nations. It is 
not, however, the first intimation we have had of how 
slow has been our progress toward hitting the stride 
we need if we are to play a substantial part in defend- 
ing America against an ultimate Axis attack. 


HITLER IS STILL From a military viewpoint, of 
SETTING THE PACE course, it is unnecessary to argue 
FOR DEMOCRACIES with those who say Hitler will 

not attack or that he cannot at- 
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tack us. The military man looks only at the Hitler 
schedule and sees that the Nazi strategy is to pick 


one country at a time. 

Hitler’s next four objectives are certainly Spain, 
Turkey, Iran and Britain. Later, he thinks, he can han- 
dle America. He may, therefore, now reach down 
through Spain and Portugal to the northwestern coast 
of Africa and build new bases for submarine and air 
operations. His armies may penetrate still further into 
the Near East to the Caucasus. Then he may invade 
Britain and seek to break up the British fleet. He hopes 
Japan will keep us busy in the meantime. 

Prime Minister Churchill admitted in a public ad- 
dress recently that Britain was waiting on Hitler and 
didn’t know where he would strike next after Russia. 
The democracies have been waiting on Hitler all 
through the last eight years. They are waiting still. 

While we have been sending some aid to Britain, we 
have in the main stood on the sidelines, too. The Nazis 
have had no small part in our procrastination. They 
have cleverly inspired discord in our ranks and have 
lent considerable aid to the isolationist movement. This 


is not to say that the isolationists have been in league 


with the Nazis or that their patrictic leaders have been 
conscious of any such link. It does mean that the Nazis 
have known how to take advantage of America’s tra- 
ditional tendency toward isolation and the Nazis have 
known how to use the Wagner Labor Relations Law 


iY 





and the weaknesses of the American labor movement. * 
to foment strikes and discord at strategic points in 0. 


defense production. 
Lately the Nazis have achieved another of their ob- 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Slowness of America’s defense production now officially admitted 
as skies darken abroad—Lack of national unity at home traced 


to politics and class prejudices—Need for mutual trust. 
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into the open a series of attacks on the Jews. Now they 
have also taken advantage of the discussion of the re- 
ligious problem in Russia, hoping to weaken or delay 
American aid to Russia. For once religious freedom in 
Russia begins to be debated by the Catholics who are 
properly outraged over what Communism has done to 
their co-religionists, the other side starts by way of 
reply to discuss the link between the Catholic Church 
and Dictator Franco in Spain or Mussolini in Italy. 
Thus are anti-Catholic tirades inspired in the press 
—and all this becomes grist to the Nazi mill. 

On the industrial as well as the morale front, how- 
ever, the Roosevelt Administration is more to blame for 
the slow pace of our defense program than any other 
single influence. And the chief person who has mis- 
judged America is the President himself. He has not 

erstood how to persuade the American people to 
make sacrifices. This is because his words have not 
carried the conviction they should carry. And this in 
turn is because whenever there is selfishness or group 
advantage or special privilege, the victims fear the 
game isn’t on the level. Sacrifices must be universal or 
there is little cooperation from all quarters. 

On labor policy, Mr. Roosevelt made the mistake of 
delegating to Sidney Hillman, a labor partisan who 
draws a big salary from a union, the making of Ameri- 
ca’s labor policies. Thus he added to the friction inside 
the labor movement and alienated the employers. 


POSTWAR AIMS 
OF NEW DEALERS 
STIR SUSPICIONS 


On economic policy, Mr. Roose- 
velt made the mistake of dele- 
gating broad power to New Deal- 
ers who have unwittingly played 
Germany’s game by keeping the fires of class and 
economic friction burning brightly at a time when we 
should be extinguishing such fires and working to- 
gether on a constructive basis. The idea that the New 
Deal wants to build for the post-war period a system of 
state capitalism and state socialism has been so plainly 
corroborated by the activities, for instance, of Thur- 
man Arnold, Secretary Ickes and others in the Adminis- 
tration that it is not surprising to find American indus- 
trialists truly skeptical as to whether the object is 
defense or simply to enlarge the New Deal. 


. ki aes ie price control, Mr. Roosevelt made the mistake 
| " "f Of rejecting the advice of Bernard M. Baruch who did 


r ob- 


the job of price control so successfully in the last war. 


The President does not perceive that it wasn’t the le- 
gal power which Mr. Baruch had or the phrases of the 
executive orders which made it possible for the head 
of the War Industries Board to win cooperation in 1917 
and 1918 on all sorts of delicate problems affecting in- 
dustry and prices. It was the trust and confidence and 
faith which the business and financial world had in 
Bernard M. Baruch as a man of integrity who knew 
and believed in the American system of private enter- 
prise and initiative and who really wanted to see it 
preserved in post-war days. 


WHAT PRESIDENT On industrial production, Mr. 
CAN CONTRIBUTE Roosevelt made the mistake of 
TO NATION’S UNITY thinking that when he put Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen in the front seat 

and gave him certain mechanical tasks to do, the busi- 
ness world would think one of their own was installed 
in Washington policy-making. Mr. Roosevelt quickly 
torpedoed any such idea by making Mr. Hillman co- 
ordinate in rank and by putting a number of partisan 
New Dealers in and around the defense program. This 
forfeited the confidence of the business world. 

Mistakes have been made, to be sure, by the busi- 
nessmen. Estimates of needs of materials and factories 
have been way under our requirements. But it was be- 
cause industrialists saw suspicious evidence of other 
than war preparations in the activities of the New 
Dealers that they hesitated to trust the estimates. 

Finally, the main reason why America has not con- 
verted more rapidly from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction is that the President has not sold the country 
the implications of the war. He has allowed personal 
friendships and class prejudices to interfere with his 
selection of those key persons needed to manage the 
defense program efficiently—persons in whom business 
and industry and millions of citizens have confidence. 

The President thought mistakenly that in winning 
Wendell Willkie to his side he had won the coopera- 
tion of his political opponents. He can only do that by 
putting the New Deal aside for awhile and showing the 
country that he is all out—not for state socialism or 
the pet theories of his sycophantic appointees but all 
out for America. When we finally achieve national 
unity, we will begin to make sacrifices. And when we 
begin to make sacrifices we may catch up to the pace 
of contemporaneous history in 1942—the crucial year 
of the war. 
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REVISION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


Press Generally Favors President's Plan 


Many editors prefer repeal 
of law to restore complete 
freedom of action at sea 


The overwhelming majority of the na- 
tion’s press approves President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress asking for repeal of 
the Neutrality Act’s prohibition against 
the arming of American-flag merchant 
ships. Many editors add that the President 
should have asked also for outright repeal 
of the restrictions against American ships’ 
entering combat zones. Both steps, some 
commentators contend, are inadequate 
half measures which nevertheless subject 
the United States to the same conse- 
quences as would a declaration of war. 

“President Roosevelt’s forthright pro- 
posal,” declares the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer (Ind.), “is in line with the real- 
ities that this nation must face in a world 
which Adolf Hitler and his gangster crew 
seek to dominate by force. It is impera- 
tively necessary that Congress approve, 
with the least possible delay, the measures 
introduced to implement Mr. Roosevelt’s 
request.” 

“Congress would be lacking in any sense 
of logic,” adds the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.), “if it did not scrap the Neu- 


Barrow in Jersey Journal 





‘LET‘S TRY THIS FOR SIZE’ 
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trality Act entirely. The only answer to 
Hitler’s challenge is to carry our contribu- 
tion to the war against him across the sea 
safely into our associates’ camp. Our pol- 
icy long since has traveled across the 
ocean. We should be wanting in elemen- 
tary prudence if we hesitated to hitch up 
our actions to our policy.” 

The New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), argues: “If the ultimate fate of 
the Western Hemisphere lies in the bal- 
ance ... the arming of merchant ships is 
a wholly inadequate preventive. If one 
takes this view, then the thing to do is to 
put everything we have into an all-out 
fighting war, which should be declared im- 
mediately. But if the American people are 
not convinced they are in the situation de- 
scribed, then we submit they should not 
take half measures which will have the 
same dire consequences as would the full 
measures. ... The plain fact is that you 
don’t mount guns unless you expect to 
shoot with them.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” observes the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) , “asks that 
Congress admit the true situation and put 
ue Executive in a position ‘to carry out 
the true intent of the Lend-Lease Act.’ We 
may regret that the President saw fit to 
express this second important recommen- 


Hoffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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to Arm Merchant Ships 


dation in terms more vague than those he 
used in asking for permission to arm 
American ships. But there can be no deny- 
ing the cogency of his argument . . . that 
right now American ships should be carry- 
ing American-made munitions to every 
point they are needed.” 

“The President has indicated clearly the 
steps that need to be taken now,” con- 
tends the New York Times (Ind. Dem.). 
“We have shackled our hands with provi- 
sions of an outworn law .. . worth a thou- 
sand submarines to Hitler. They are a 
threat to our safety. We believe that Con- 
gress has come to recognize this fact. We 
believe it now sees clearly that there is 
no escape in isolation.” 

“While Mr. Roosevelt is right in insist- 
ing that the goods must be delivered to 
Britain,” notes the Richmond (Va.) Times 
Dispatch (Ind.), “other isolationists are 
sure to join Senator Taft in saying that 
this aspect of lend-lease was kept under 
wraps at the time the bill was going 


through Congress. Administration apolo-, 


gists may have felt that the bill couldn’t 
be passed, if its true purport was made 
known, but the strategy was of debatable 
wisdoin. Greater frankness might have 
paid larger dividends today, when the logi- 
cal consequences are having to be faced.” 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


“YOU MAY FIRE WHEN READY, GRIDLEY‘ 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





Kirby in New York Post 
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‘OKAY, CHIEF!’ 


Aid for Russia: 


eligious Issue 
As a Factor 


President Roosevelt’s statement to a 
press conference that the official rule in 
Russia on freedom of religion is essentially 
the same as that in this country is con- 
demned by a majority of the commenting 
press as an ill-advised attempt to “drum 
up” support for aid-to-Russia. That pro- 
gram, they declare, can be justified solely 
on the ground of military expediency. 

Some editors, however, say that Stalin 
recently has shown an inclination to soften 
his attitude toward religion and that the 
President’s remarks indicate the possibility 
of moderate reforms in the Soviet system. 

“President Roosevelt,” declares the 
Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulletin 
(Ind.) , “showed poor judgment in making 
his incautious remark about the Russian 
constitution and religious liberty... . / As 
regards our national security, our foreign 
policy is so demonstrably sound it does 
not have to be ‘sold’ to the people in terms 
of whether certain countries enjoy liberty 
of worship or not.” 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Ind.) adds: “It is important that this 


4 Ogee Bation think clearly, that we recognize 





our aid to Russia for what it is, a matter 
of military strategy, and not attempt to 
delude ourselves into the belief that the 
Soviet shares our democratic ways.” 
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BULLETS WILL NEVER STOP HIM 


“There is a great difference between 
whitewashing the Kremlin and seeking to 
introduce some real, if moderate, improve- 
ments in that structure, in the interest of 
the democratic freedoms,” observes the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.). 
“Soviet officialdom must recognize that its 
attitude toward civil and religious liberties 
will profoundly affect sentiment both in the 
U.S. and the British Commonwealth.” 

“There may be sound reason for extend- 
ing military aid to Russia at this time,” 
states the Goshen (Ind.) News-Democrat 
(Ind.) , “but there ought to be no attempt 


Leo in New York Daily News 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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ONE-MAN CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT 


on the part of our Government to misrep- 
resent facts which are indisputable. Com- 
munism, with its hatred for religion, is 
still an enemy of free government.” 

“Tt is at least opportune,” notes the New 
London (Conn.) Day (Ind. Rep.), “that 
the President should bring to light the 
heretofore obscured fact that, since 1936, 
the Soviet formula has made freedom of 
worship and antireligious propaganda part 
of the liberties of the citizens of the Soviet 
Union. The present effort to dissipate 
prejudice . . . . perhaps ought to be wel- 
comed in the contingencies of war.” 


Talburt in Washington News 
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isten eee ee Lhe Thunder 


Out beyond the paneled walls of the Board Rooms, beyond 


the slick barriers of preconceptions and fixed ideas, a thunderous surf 


is breaking on the shores of business where business takes place. 


ee eae 


LISTEN WELL to that pounding, incessant roar. 
For it concerns you directly. 

Atonc the crowded shopping streets, in the outlying 
neighborhood crossways of cities, in the shady suburbs, 
up and down ten thousand car-thronged Main Streets, 
in country stores ... in all the places where activity 
means most to you, there is the beat of a great wave, the 
like of which has never been seen or heard before. 

It 1s a silver surf of money, crashing upon retail 
counters of a very special kind—the newsstand. A kind 
as significant to you as the counter over which your own 
goods pass. 

Ir you would know what people value, observe what 
they grasp at in a time of stress. And in a time like this, 
when they face—and know they face—the greatest eco- 
nomic readjustment in our history, notice what they ask 
as food for their troubled minds. 

In TuIs year of turmoil, they surge back toward fun- 
damentals. They seek one thing more than any other: 
help in the primary business of all mankind—which is 
the business of living and adjusting oneself to life. 

Tuis 1s particularly true of women. And because 


Woman, the boss of the budget, the controller of Small 


MSC ALL’S 


Money that adds up to the Biggest Money of All, the ; 


» . . ° f 
No. 1 purchasing agent of a freely-purchasing nation . . . ‘ 
because she, directly or indirectly, is the biggest factor 
in buying whatever you sell, her choice in reading matter 


is of vital concern to you. 











From Publishers’ Statements 


AVERAGE MONTHLY NEWSSTAND SALE 


. - . . . 
Total Net Paid 
lst 6 Months Ist 6 Months Circulation 
1941 1940 Change lst 6 Mos. 1941 


MCCALL’S 
MAGAZINE... 1,578,189 1,358,372 


+219,817 3,287,648 
Ladies’ Home 

Journal... 1,332,165 1,127,558 +204,607 3,823,236 
Woman’s Home 


Companion... 950,408 764,511 +185,897 3,607,974 


Good 
Housekeeping 733,552 605,148 +128,404 2,483,223 


Better Homes 
& Gardens .... 530,520 391,460 +139,060 2,409,410 


American Pgh 


ee 674,750 568,967 +105,783 2,156,907 








MAGAZINE 
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Piet 


of a Silver Surf 


Her free choice, mind you. The same kind of choice 


you rely on when you offer your product. The opening of 
a purse; the laying down of a coin (and she has a hundred 
uses for every dime); the picking-up and carrying-away 
of something because she wants it. 

Tuat Is what a newsstand sale is: a purchase exactly 
comparable to the purchase of your similarly-offered 
article. That is why newsstand sales are as meaningful to 
you as shelf-counts of your own merchandise. 

AND HERE is what Woman is buying at the stands. 
Specifically it is what she bought in the first six months 


of this year—for which figures have just come in: 








Average increase or decrease in Newsstand Sales— 
1st 6 Months 1941 compared with 1st 6 Months 1940 
Ee ee +227,029 Radio & Television 
Mirror.................. + 47,014 
TO cn sncnenenevenenene + 21,421  Hollywood.............. + 32,623 
True Romances...... + 30,614 
Look 8,348 Modern Romances + 24,576 
Sat. Eve. Post.......... + 48,269 Screen Life Aaa + 7,155 
Collier’s....____. + 32.564 Motion Picture ...... — eee 
Liberty ................. + 47,062 Screen Romances... — 8,202 
Physical Culture... — 10,030 
Redbook... + 33,027 Movie Story 
American ............. + 28.404 Magazine ............ — 10,759 
Cosmopolitan __..... + 11,991 Photoplay & 
Movie Mirror...... — 12,645 
True Experiences .. +126,047 Master Detective... — 24,674 
True Confessions .. + 97,231 True Detective 
Romantic Stories... + 71,609 Mysteries __...._.... — 35,343 
True Love & Modern Screen ...... — 43,203 
Romances............ + 66,008 True Story... — 78,009 
From Publishers’ Statements to A. B. C. or Auditors’ Reports 











230 PARK AVENUE. 


SHE bought at the newsstands more ADDITIONAL 
copies of HER magazines—the Women’s Service 
than all 
the additional copies EVERYBODY bought of ALL 





and the Household Service Magazines 


the other principal kinds of national magazines 


put together.* 


Tuis isn’t mere spending out of increased buying- 
power. If it were you would see an indiscriminate gain of 
all magazines. It isn’t one of those things you can dismiss 
with an armchair hypothesis. 

Bur I1’s as simple and direct and elemental as a great 
wave crashing on the shore. It comes from the nature of 
Woman as inevitably as a great roller rises out of the 
depths of the sea. The business of Woman is Living—and 
not merely her own living, but the Living of Others in that 
greatest of all business establishments, the Home. 

In THIs -business she is General Manager, Personnel 
Director, Public Relations Supervisor ... any office you 
want to name, including that of Purchasing Agent. She 
fills them all, and it is her basic, ruling passion to do 
them all well. For guidance in this she knows just one 


familiar, available source 





one authority on the man- 
agement of family life. That is why, when she gets back 
to fundamentals she goes for the Women’s Service 
Magazines. 

For THESE are the journals of Living. 


GOaAaangn 


*THE GAIN in newsstand sales of the four big Women’s Service 
Magazines averaged 738,725 per month (see chart); that of the 
two Household Service Magazines over 244,000 per month. Total, 
983,568—a gain in excess of that of all other major magazines 
carrying advertising combined. 
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Question of the Wael 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Should U.S. Divert Its Entire Arms Production 
To Britain and Russia for Next Three Months? 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Finance, Foreign Relations and 
Agriculture, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


My own judgment is that diverting all 
our military production to Russia and 
Britain is too great a gamble to take with 
our own national defense. 

If our own Chief of Staff and Chief of 
Naval Operations recommend that a sub- 
stantial proportion (say 75 per cent of ma- 
terial quickly replaceable and 50 per cent 
of what takes more time to replace) can 
be spared without impairing our own na- 
tional defense, I believe that would be in 
line with the policy adopted when Con- 
gress approved H.R. 1776, the Lend- 
Lease Bill. 


Senator Overton 


(Dem.), Louisiana; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures; Member, Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, on Com- 
merce, and to Investigate Conditions in the 
Merchant Marine, 

answers: 

Since, under the Selective Service Act, 
we have called into military training and 
are continuing to draft hundreds of thou- 
sands of our young men, it is our primary 
responsibility to see that they are properly 
and adequately equipped for training in 
modern warfare. Until this has been done, 
it is unwise, in my opinion, to divert 








SENATOR OVERTON 





With the Russian armies fighting 
a new and powerful German drive 
and the British striving to build 
their armed strength to a stage 
where decisive action can be taken 
against the Axis powers, the pro- 
posal has been made that the 
United States send to the Allies its 
total arms production for the next 
three months. Meanwhile, needs 
of the United States Army itself 
must be considered. To obtain a 
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cross section of authoritative opin- 
ion, The United States News sent 
to defense leaders in and out of 
Congress and to industrialists this 
question: 


Should the United States di- 
vert approximately 100 per 
cent of its military production 
in the next three months to 
Britain and Russia? 


Answers are presented herewith. 








approximately all our military production 
to Great Britain and Russia in the next 
three months or for any specific period 
of time. 


Rep. Karl E. Mundt 


(Rep.), South Dakota; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
I favor diverting to Britain for the next 


three months as large a percentage of our 


* military production as is not needed to 


equip our existing armed forces with com- 
pletely modern equipment in 
classifications so our boys can be trained 
properly in the use of today’s military ma- 
chinery. 

As to Russia, let Britain decide what 
aid should be given the Communists, since 
Russia is an ally of Britain. Britain can 
and should extend her all the aid in terms 
of men and equipment which she deems 
prudent. 

Our vast equipment shipments to Brit- 
ain will more than replace any and all 
equipment which Britain delivers to Rus- 
sia from her own equipment resources. 

Let us extend all possible material aid 
to Britain and China in conformity with 
our prevailing policy, but let us not have 
Uncle Sam become the generalissimo of 
the war nor the bedmate of communism. 


James W. Gerard 


New York City; Former Ambassador to 
Germany; Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Democratic National Committee, 


essential 


answers: 
Yes, we should divert 100 per cent of 
our military production to Britain and 


(by telegraph) 


Russia. We are at present safe from inva- 
sion. The most elementary prudence tells 
us to aid countries fighting Germany with 
all our mechanized power, and Hitler may 
then be defeated without the loss of one 
American life. 


Representative May 


(Dem.), Kentucky; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


answers: 


Answering your question whether the 
United States should divert approximately 
100 per cent of its military production for 
the next three months to Britain and Rus- 
sia, I made a statement ten days ago an- 
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swering this question in the affirmative. 
The Administration’s policy of all-out aid 
to those resisting aggression must be made 
effective now in order to ultimately save 
a goer 

I regard the next three months as a 


Ye® possible period of determination of Hit- 
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ler’s ability to completely conquer the 
continent of Europe, and if he does and 
utilizes the resources of Russia, he will be 
able to sit down on the European con- 
tinent and hold England at bay indefinite- 
ly, and thus as effectively destroy our 
commerce as if he had made complete 
conquest of Britain. 

I say, send everything we can get to 
Britain and Russia now and keep it up 
with ever-increasing intensity. 


Lewis G. Harriman 


Buffalo, N. Y.; President, Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co.; President, Merchants and 
Traders Discount Corp.; Past President, 
Buffalo Clearing House and Chamber of 
Commerce, 


answers: 
For the next three months, I think the 
United States should divert approximately 





—Harris & Ewing 


LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 


100 per cent of its military production to 
Britain and Russia. The complete triumph 
of Nazi Germany over Russia would be a 
catastrophe of the first magnitude and 
would delay and make immensely more 
difficult the ultimate victory of England, 
no matter how much assistance we are 
able to furnish. 

The chance that this policy might di- 
rectly endanger us in the near future 
seems negligible, and the delay in our 
military training plans is a low price to 
pay for strengthening Russian resistance 
right now. Again, that such help would 
make Russia itself presently a greater 
menace to us seems too remote to cause 
concern in view of the terrible punisiment 
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the enthusiasm — just 
to gain a minute?” 


—says the Little-Man-W ho-Wants-to-Know 


Operator: “Well, they say it’s the minutes gained here and the minutes 
gained there that are making our defense industries outproduce all previous 
records.” 


Little Man: “Ye-e-s-s . . . but can shells and battleships and bombers be built 
any quicker because of this Nationa Accounting Machine?” 


Operator: “You bet they can! The boss says co-ordination of this whole busi- 
ness depends on the office—and so office production can’t be allowed to lag 
behind plant production.” 


Little Man: “Hmm-m, I get it. These up-to-the-minute labor, material and ac- 
counting records are needed in order to maintain maximum plant production.” 


Operator: “Sure! The boss says management, finance, labor and production 
all depend on these records and reports . . . and these Narionats have a way 
of helping us gain a few minutes here and there every hour, even though we 
thought we were going as fast as possible before.” 


Little Man: “That is something . . . tell me more.” 


Operator: . I’m on defense work. . . 
Nationa people for the whole story.” 


m INVESTIGATE 


“Sorry, no time now... . Better call the 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 
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HOW HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
HAS REDUCED RATES 
ON PERSONAL LOANS 


HARGES on small loans often seem high 

to the business man accustomed to bor- 
rowing large sums at commercial banking rates. 
But when he looks into the matter, he finds 
that the cost of making and collecting many 
loans for small amounts is far greater than the 
cost of making and collecting a few loans for 
large amounts. 

Lawmakers know this. They have studied 
the costs of operating a small loan business. 
For this reason state laws authorize a maximum 
rate of charge high enough to bring legitimate 
capital into the business in order that legiti- 
mate loans at reasonable rates will be available 
to those who need them. 

Household’s rates below 
lawful maximum 
Some lenders, in order to keep their businesses 
solvent, are obliged to make the maximum 
charge. Other companies, more efficiently oper- 
ated or favored by local conditions, can provide 
small loan service at somewhat lower rates. 

Household’s policy has long been to lend at 
the lowest rates of charge consistent with 
sound business practice and a reasonable return 
on employed capital. Today the company’s 
rates are lower than the maximum rates per- 
mitted by 20 of the 23 states where it operates. 


$4,600,000 saving to borrowers 
For the last seven years Household’s average 
monthly rate has shown a steady decline from 
2.95% at the end of 1933 to 2.27% at the end 
of 1940. This average monthly rate of 2.27% 
compares with 2.75% maximum average 
monthly rate currently permitted by state 
laws. During 1941 Household’s rates, in com- 
parison with the maximum lawful rates, will 
Sa 60D. in a saving to customers of more than 

The’ table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments 
shown include charges at the rate of 214 % per 
month. Charges are less in many territories 
on the larger loans. 





| WHAT BORROWER GETS | 

















WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY : 

2 6 12 15 1g 

; paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymts = 

$ 20 |S 10.38 |S 3.63 ]$ 1.95 ; 

: 50 25.94 9.08 4.87 

100 51.88 18.15 9.75 |$ 8.08 |s 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 14.62 12.11 10.45 
200 19.50 | 16.15 | 13.93 
250 24.37 | 20.19 | 17.42 
300 29.25 24.23 | 20.90 


























Above payments include charges of 2%% per 

month and based on prompt payment are in 

effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 

ates elsewhere vary slightly. : 
W age workers may borrow at eens Fi- 
nance largely on character and earning ability. 
No endorser is needed. No wage assignment is 
taken. The loan is made in a simple, private 
transaction. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








ESTABLISHED-1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 300 branches in 198 cities 
‘eae eae eB ae eS SS SS SS ee Ee Se ee eee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept.USN-10 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


Name 





and losses already suffered by Russia and 
the very real possibility of her defeat. 


Gen. William N. Haskell 


Fort McClellan, Ala.; Commander, 27th In- 
fantry Division; Chief of Operations, St. 
Mihiel Offensive in World War; Chief of 
Operations, 2nd American Army Overseas; 
Former Allied High Commissioner to Ar- 
menia and Director General of Relief in 
Caucasus; Chief of American Relief Com- 
mission to Russia, 1921-23, 
answers: 

It is axiomatic that Britain and Russia 
will not need and could not use many mili- 
tary items which are being produced at the 
present time in America. Therefore, it 
seems to me, this question can be answered 
only by those agencies of our Government 
which have the detailed information of the 
needs both of our own armies and of those 
which are actively resisting German ag- 
gression. 

The War Department and the State De- 
partment should be left to decide such 
matters, and their decisions should be 
backed solidly by America. 

Lacking complete knowledge and basing 
my own answer on the lack of certain 
items in the division which I have trained 
for one year, I would say, categorically: 
No. I feel it is of major importance to car- 
ry forward the training of our own armies. 

It is essential for the Army to have mu- 
nitions which are now lacking; and in say- 
ing this I am appreciative of the fact that 
a modern miracle has been wrought in giv- 
ing to our expanding Army the amount 
of equipment which it now has, when, at 
the same time, many of the most urgent 
needs of England have been taken care of. 


Paul Shipman Andrews 


Syracuse, N.Y.; Dean, College of Law, 
Syracuse University; Special Assistant to 
Attorney General of U.S. and Director, 
War Transactions Section, Department of 
Justice, 1924-26, 


answers: 

I feel that the General Staff of the 
United States Army ought to determine 
whether some of the production for the 
next three months is vitally and impera- 
tively necessary to supply United States 
Army units in Iceland and other of our 
bases, and to furnish a rock-bottom mini- 
mum of equipment essential to train our 
drafted forces. Such rock-bottom mini- 
mum, if any, should be fixed by the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Further, someone who knows the facts 
would then have to determine the amount 
of tonnage available for transporting such 
equipment to Britain and to Russia and 
the extent to which it would be advisable 
to sacrifice shipment of food and other 
materials, for the sake of increasing ship- 
ments of arms and munitions production. 

In general, however, I feel very strongly 
that arms and munitions in the hands of 
the British and the Russians and in use 
against the menace of Hitler are serving 
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the best interests of the defense and pro- 
tection of the United States, to a far 
greater extent than they would be if they 
were kept here for the purpose of equip- 
ping a future army which, perhaps, would 
thereafter have to be used to resist Hitler 
after he had conquered Russia and pos- 
sibly Britain. 

I am not so much afraid, moreover, of 
any direct invasion of this country in the 
immediate future, as I am of attempt to 
take over South American countries by 
Nazi infiltration and by staged revolts. 
In that case, a situation might well arise 
in South American countries, in alliance 
with Hitler in command of the Atlantic 
Ocean and with Japan, that would consti- 
tute the gravest possible menace to the 
continuance of this country as a free and 
independent democratic republic. 


Hiram Winternitz, Jr. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, Charles 
Dreifus Co., 


answers: 

It seems to me that the diversion of 
practically all of our production of mili- 
tary goods for the next few months to 
Britain and Russia, particularly Russia, 


—Harris & Ewing 


PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


would be sound practice. The only hazard 
is that such a policy would retard our 
Army’s training, but as Russia and Eng- 
land are physically resisting the German 
pressure and both need equipment, the 
urgency for the products of our shops 
seems to be there rather than in our train- 
ing camps. 

If the European opposition to Hitler 
should fail, our task would become more 
difficult, yet, even under such circum- 
stances, the slight delay in our Army’s 
getting supplies probably would not be vi- 
tal. On the other hand, our overcoming 
now their lack of equipment just might be 
the difference between defeat and success. 
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| rae Anaconda mines in the United 

Fo. Chile and Mexico, comes a steady 
stream of copper to vitalize our vast arma- 
ment program. Anaconda plants in 13 states 
produce copper and convert it into the 
many forms and alloys required by the armed 
services, by aircraft plants, by parts manu- 


facturers, by builders of trucks and tanks, 





. to keep the Defense 
Effort rolling in High 


by shipyards—by almost every branch of in- 
dustry that is working on defense. A mighty 
host of sheets, plates, rods, and tubes is 
marching to do duty in scores of ways at De- 
mocracy’s arsenals. And countless miles of new 
electrical wires and cables stream forth to ener- 
gize defense equipment and the plants pro- 


ducing it. Copper, today, is a precious metal. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


New York 


25 Broadway 














- 
That’s*What Thousands 
of Users Say About 


\ FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 
GUTH Fluorescent is truly “Your 


ONE BEST Fluorescent Buy.” Scien- 
tifically engineered to the peak of 
performance efficiency —designed for 
streamlined beauty—backed by 39 
years of lighting experience—our Fix- 
tures give you the utmost in cool, 
comfortable, economical Fluorescent 
Light. 


GUTH FUTURLITER (above) and 
the GUTH Excelux illustrated below, 
are only two of dozens of beautiful, 
modern, amazingly efficient units de- 
signed for Office and Stores. 
























GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures are 
Built STRONGER to Serve Longer! 









PFC Plastic Diffuser 


Add beauty and comfort to Fluo- 
rescent Lighting. Snap GUTH 
PFC’s on bare lamps to re- 

duce surface brightness. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 





“LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 
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NEW PRESSURE AGAINST STRIKES: «= 


THE PRESIDENT’S WARNING 


President Roosevelt now is telling labor 
that it “must” stop strikes against de- 
fense projects. Addressing himself to the 
American Federation of Labor convention 
at Seattle, the President said: 

The time has come when the services of 
the Government mediation agencies “must 
be used before any recourse is taken to a 
strike or a lockout . . . In this hour... 
organizational rivalries and jurisdictional 
conflicts should be discarded.” 

The same day, at Toledo, Ohio, a plant 
owned by the Spicer Manufacturing 


; Corp. was forced to close, production of 


tank transmissions was halted. 

The facts: Spicer Corp. maintains two 
plants, one at Toledo and one at Hills- 
dale, Mich. The Hillsdale plant makes 
parts used at Toledo. At Toledo, company 
employes belong to the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. At Hillsdale, the 
AFL recently won an employe election 
supervised by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The charges: CIO members at the Hills- 
dale plant were subjected to physical at- 








INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BvuILpING TRADES: 
Army Ordnance Depot, San Jacinto, 
Tex. (1,000) 
Red River Ammunition Dump, Tex- 
arkana, Tex. (1,000) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (750) 
METAL TRADES: 
John Harsch Bronze & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, O. (285) 
Mather Spring Co., Toledo, O. (700) 
Western Foundry Co., Chicago, IIl. 
(500) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Cyanamid Co. (Calco Di- 
vision), Bound Brook, N. J. (4,000) 
Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich. 
(420) 
Hill Independent Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (110) 


Total: 9 AFL stoppages involving 
approximately 9,265 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty-two strikes and one lockout, involving more than 41,370 employes, held up work 
on defense projects for part or all of last week. The total is an increase of one over the 
number of strikes that were reported the previous week. Figures in parentheses in the list 
below indicate the approximate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Air Associates, Inc., Bendix, N. J. 


(800) 
All Steel Welded Truck Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. (40) 
Cuyahoga Stamping Co., Cleveland, 
O. (50) 
Hillsdale Steel Products Co., Hills- 
dale, Mich. (700) 
International Harvester Co., Spring- 
field, O. (3,500) 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (1,400) 
Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 
Die Casters: 
Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, O. (200) 
PaCKINGHOUSE WORKERS: 
Chicago Meat Packing Companies, 
Chicago, Ill. (1,180) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
SHIPBUILDING: 
Robin Dry Dock and Repair Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (7,000) 
STEEL WorKERS: 
American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. (500) 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, 
Worcester, Mass. (400) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. (75) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, 
Ind. (10,000) 
a Rolling Mills, Niles, O. 
( ) 


| 
INVOLVING CIO UNIONS | 


Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 
(150) 


St. Louis Truck & Auto Body Plants, 
St. Louis, Mo. (400) 
Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. Y. 
(1,000) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Chandler Co., New York, N. Y. (110) 
Insel Co., Arlington, N. J. (300) 
Lincoln Mills, Huntsville, Ala. (1,800) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Mundet Cork Co., Hiliside, N. J. (350) 
Isolantite, Inc., Belleville, N. J. (450) 


Total: 24 CIO stoppages involving 
more than 32,105 employes. 
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tacks by AFL members. In reprisal, CIO * * * +” x o> + +” *” 
members at Toledo refused to handle ma- x 
terials coming from Hillsdale. CIO also 
attempted to picket the Hillsdale plant. 
This type of strike is what the President 
meant when he talked about “jurisdic- 
tional conflict.” 
. Next day, AFL President William Green 
took to the air, Over a nationwide broad- 
casting network, he appealed to “every 
man and woman of the AFL to remember 
at all times and under all circumstances 
that the national interest comes first.” 
Pointing to the AFL’s record, he main- 


FEDERAL TRUCKS CIRCLE THE 
tained that 99 per cent of its 5,000,000 
pacar li ad ast patch te strikes in- G LO B E = 0 N A PA S S P o RT 0 F 
volving the defense program and asked 

31 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 


Plant facilities covering over half a million feet of 
space produce the famous line of Federal Trucks. ee 
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“the public to bear in mind that labor or- 





TABILITY through sound growth 
built Federal’s ample factory facili- 
ties .. . today provides the capacity to 
keep pace with the ever mounting 
needs of both Industry and Defense. 
Since 1910 Federal has manufac- 
tured motor trucks exclusively .. . has For light or heavy duty needs, Federal 
built into its products the specifications wilds trucks to fit your specific job. 
demanded by every conceivable road 
and load condition . . . now provides 
in very essence those factors of lower 
operating upkeep, longer life, and 
greater stamina. 

Federal Trucks are available in the 
wineet tity of manne ane — Federal’s proved dependability is 
from light - highest sonmag? Capet responsible for its world wide 
ties—in conventional, cab-over-engine acceptance. 
and also in special designs for unusual 
transport needs. They are working in 
every field of transportation through- 
out the world—serving the largest cor- 
porations, the smallest companies, big 
fleet owners, individual farmers with 
equal distinction, unsurpassed econ- 
omy—will do the same for you. 

















H | —Wide — The extra features built into Federal 
{ WILLIAM GREEN FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. Trucks serve to match every load and 
; Labor listened DETROIT . MICHIGAN road demand. 


ganizations are made up of human beings, 
subject to human emotions and unable, no 
matter how hard they try, to attain per- 
fection.” 

To the President’s appeal for peace with 
the CIO, he replied: “There is no point in 


a. oaemait 





/ directing further appeals on this subject to 
/ the AFL. We are willing to talk peace and Special work requires trucks built to Federal C. O. E. Trucks afford a shorter 
make peace at any time we are accorded special specifications and Federal wheelbase—require less garage space— 
: ; > supplies such units to order. provide a smaller turning radius. 
an opportunity to do so. We suggest that 


you direct your future appeals to the CIO.” 
Labor Secretary Frances Perkins also 
addressed the AFL convention last week. 


4 Instead of the usual friendly remarks, the * Nn * 
ee BL abor Secretary gave solemn warning: LL) 





“Trade unionism is no longer in swad- 
dling clothes, but is an important Ameri- 
can institution. Its affairs are therefore 








KNOWN IN EVERY COU - ; ON EVERY CONTINENT 
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-a chance on 
the weather— 





“Smith took the 
All-Weather | 





...and Smith walked away with the order! 


Jones might have had a better propo- 
sition than Smith — but you can’t sell 
when you’re not there! 


So the moral is, when you’ve got an 
important appointment in a distant 
city—take Pennsylvania Railroad’s All- 
Weather Fleet. Come rain, come hail, 
come snow, come gale — these great 
trains always go! 365 days a year! And 
they get you “there” safely, swiftly, 


comfortably —and economically. 


As a matter of fact, you can find no 
more luxurious means of travel. In Pull- 
mans you enjoy smart modern Lounges 
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resplendent with murals, mirrors, 
divans—and such innovations as radio 
and beverage bars. You retire to a 
completely self-contained private room 
of your own (Roomette, Duplex Room, 
Bedroom, Compartment, Drawing 
Room, Master Room) ... or a comfort- 
able Section Sleeper. In Coaches you 
enjoy restful, adjustable reclining seats. 


Finally, for this certainty and luxury of 
— Fj pay little — for FARES 
So next time you have 
aia to go East or West, remember 
thatappointments don’t wait on weather 
aa take the All-Weather Fleet! 


Leaders of the Fleet! 

GROABWAY LIMITED 

Room Train) 

NewYorke P Philadelphiae Chicago 
THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL 

THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicagoe Philadelphiae NewYork 

“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
NewYorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington Baltimore St.Louis 

LIBERTY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 





public property and it must expect to be 
judged as other institutions are judged. 

“The public expects its service institu- 
tions to exercise the utmost order and 
exemplary procedures in handling ‘other 
people’s money’ . that no individual 
shall gain at the expense of the public, 
and that no funds will be sidetracked into 
the pockets of those whose activities serve 
either their personal greed or antisocial 
purpose. 

“The public also expects that such in- 
stitutions will respect the sanctity of con- 
tracts . . . will have constitutions and by- 
laws and that these shall be well known and 
explicitly followed . . . that the officers of 
trade unions will be chosen by the mem- 
bership in the fairest and most open way. 
For the most part, the public believes that 
those unions have been wisest who have 
by their own bylaws required American 
citizenship of all officers.” 

At the same time, she warned the unions 
that they must, in their struggle for the 
closed shop, make provision for “rugged 
individuals—call them cranks, if you pre- 
fer—who are nonjoiners by nature.” 

The week’s events also served to give 
substance to the Labor Secretary’s re- 
marks. Before a federal district court in 
New York City, George E. Browne, presi- 
dent of the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employes, a vice president 
of the AFL, went on trial charged with ex- 
torting $550,000 from movie producers. Also 
accused was William Bioff, another leader 
in the motion picture employes’ union. 

At Gary, Ind., officials of the CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee issued an 
ultimatum to employes of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.: “Join the union or lose your 
job.” A union officer asserted that only 100 
men in the sheet and tin mills were non- 
union—out of 9,000 eligible employes. 


Communists. In New York City, the 
Communist Daily Worker reflected the 
changes in that organ’s policy since the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. In 
four columns on the front page, that paper 
editorialized: “Without the uninterrupted 
production of war materials, Hitler can- 
not be defeated. And if Hitler is not de- 
feated, the very existence of our nation 
and of the entire trade-union movement is 
imperiled. Every faetory here in America 
is part of that same battlefront where the 
British and especially the Soviet people 
are resisting fascism with arms. From this 
it also follows that anything that inter- 
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Chicago+ Baltimore* Washington feres with production of needed war sup- | 

THE PITTSBURGHER plies—whether as a result of strikes or of } 

Privacy that is luxury! For little more than the ,_(All-Room Train) delays by the employes—can only help } 
cost of a lower berth, you can enjoy a spacious New YorkePittsburgh Hitl ‘ 1 reaken th d f f tl " U.S.” 

private room of your own—the Roomette. Real THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE ser and weaken the detense of the U.S. 


bed lowers at night...washing, shaving facilities Pittsburghe Chicago 


.. wardrobe... private toilet... individual air- 


Wage increases. The wave of wage in- 
conditioning. Reserve one! 


creases, begun last October, has boosted ~ 
average hourly earnings in 25 manufactur-¢64Q gia 
ing industries to an all-time high—82.2 
cents. The National Industrial Conference 
Board reports an average increase of 10 per 
cent in nine months. 








And daily craing serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 


SHORTEST EAST WEST ROUTE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD & 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Axnerieanm Business 


Title Reg. U.S. 


After much warning, the crackdown period of defense really is at hand. 

New order barring all nonessential construction is one sign. Rigid use of 
rationing in copper is another. An order by Leon Henderson directing a refund 
by a company that ignored a price ceiling is a third. There are others. 

Tendency of many businessmen is to discount what's happening, to regard 
warnings as just more talk. That's wrong. This is serious business. 

Order barring all but SPAB-approved new construction is sweeping; is go- 
ing to emphasize how seriously defense effort must be taken by businessmen. 

It means this... 

If you're a contractor building houses, you can't start new ones without 
SPAB approval. Approval won't be given unless project fits into defense needs. 

If you're a citizen intending to build a home, you probably can't do it. 

If you're a manufacturer wanting to enlarge your plant, you first must ask 
Washington. You'll have to show how expansion is needed for defense. 

If you're a contractor on nondefense Government projects--State and local 
as well as federal--you'd better look for jobs that bear on defense. 

If you're a manufacturer of building materials, it's wise to think of ways 
to tap the defense construction market. Otherwise, business may dwindle. 

If you're a local building material supplier, you may face trouble. 

If you're a carpenter or mason or plumber or electrician, you would do well 
to figure out how to find work in construction fields not to be shut off. 





























In & wordecece 

Many people are going to get hurt. The whole home-building industry, ex- 
cept as it relates to defense, is going to face a virtual shutdown. 

So is the public works industry of the pork barrel type. That is: provided 
SPAB officials can resist pressure of Congressmen. 

There is one out. If a way can be found to build without using much copper 
or steel or brass or aluminum or other scarce products, building can go ahead. 

But what of contractors with big stock piles of materials? Can they go on 
building? Apparently not, unless they get SPAB approval. What about taking 
a chance anyway? It may be dangerous. There are heavy penalties in the law. 

As for repair or remodeling work? That's different. Repairs apparently 
will be permitted. Remodeling is not so sure, but it may be. How about work 
started before this order? If substantially completed, materials can be had. 




















Outlook is for a fourth-quarter rise in industrial activity. 

This is in spite of upsets to be caused by priority orders. It is in the 
face of disturbance already occurring in many nondefense industries. 

Newly revised FRB index, geared to changes growing from defense, shows an 
end to a four-month sidewise movement. Next move seems definitely upward. 

Forecast is for a 5 per cent gain in the fourth quarter, for a 20 per cent 
gain at the year end as compared with December, 1940. This is new high ground. 

Widespread impression is that industry is being slowed by the shift-over 
to defense; that "priorities unemployment" is creating deflation; that the 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


first phase of the armament boom is ending, to be followed by a period of slack. ' 
Actually: The new official measure of activity suggests otherwise. 
It shows deflation in some industries. It shows trouble for small manu- 

facturers of many types of products. But: It discloses that these losses are 

more than offset by increasing output in big new defense plants and shipyards. 
This means: While little business is running into depression, big business 

is booming. It means that little business isn't the dominating factor in an 

over-all industrial picture; that production centers more in big business. } 
Strong probability is that 1942 will see further large rise in production. 








Businessmen would do well to take seriously latest profit limit plan. } 
This isn't Morgenthau's 6 per cent plan. It's a Vinson 7 per cent plan. 
Morgenthau wants to limit profits of all business to 6 per cent on invested 
capital; to take all of the rest in the form of taxes, as "excess profits." 
Vinson wants to limit profits on defense business to 7 per cent above the 
actual cost of producing; to take all the rest in the form of a contractors' tax. 
Both point in the same direction. Vinson's is to be taken more seriously. 
Reason why: Representative Vinson fathered a law that, until 1940, limited | 
profits on naval vessels to 10 per cent, on airplanes to 12 per cent. That law 
was repealed to encourage bidding by private industry on Government work. 
Now: With rationing and with power to force acceptance of defense orders, ) 
there's nothing much for industry to do but take the jobs regardless of profit. / 
Also: White House is concerned about revelations soon to be made of big 
profits on some defense orders; is interested in acting to meet criticism be- 
fore it comes. 
This isn't something imminent. But: It's something to keep in mind. <= 
Limit on profits under Vinson plan would cover the following..... 
Contracts for the "design, survey, production, manufacture, processing, 
assembly, construction, reconstruction, installation, maintenance, storage, re= 
pair, alteration, conversion, distribution or supply of" any weapon, munition, | 
aircraft, vessel, building, machinery, material, etc. 
This is a bit sweeping. It goes on to require that anybody affected pay a 
tax to the Treasury equal to all over 7 per cent of a rigidly determined cost. 




















Oil shortage scare in the East seems to be going up in smoke. 

In the heat of argument over whether railroad tank cars can or cannot cover 
any shortage resulting from a shift of tankers to Great Britain, this happened: 

Britain agreed to return 10 to 15 tankers for U. S. use. 

As a result: When and as long as these tankers are available, the supply 
problem will be relieved; will be taken care of with least disturbance. 

It's unwise to conclude that all shortages will be so easily relieved. 











es 


Two crackdownS.-eeee : 

1. A big dealer in scrap iron and steel, who sold scrap at a price higher | 
than the ceiling fixed by OPA's Henderson, is forced to return amounts col- 
lected in excess of the fixed price; is held up as an example to others. 

2. A manufacturer who used a priority rating to obtain material and then 
diverted that material to production of nondefense goods is called on the car- 
pet; is going to be used as a test case to reveal the teeth in the priority law. 








All in all, the good old days of-a simple life seem to be disappearing. 

Government is moving steadily into the business picture; is taking ever di- ies 
rection of broad policies; is beginning to use powers that really are war powers. 4 

Trend is strongly toward over-all planning for U. S. industry. 
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THOSE FREEDOMS WE CALL LIBERTY... 


The historic and unhappy present forces upon all of us a keener awareness of demo- 
cratic ideals and ways of life. In the past we Americans have been perhaps too apt 
to take them for granted. But today is no time for dulled perceptions of the nature 


and necessity of all those freedoms we call Liberty. 


We must put a sharper edge on our understanding that freedom of the press, 
for example, is inseparable from the fact as well as the concept of Liberty. 
Wherever and whenever a nation’s press has been coerced or suppressed, 
men have not been able to call themselves free. Can we afford to be com- 
placent just because our press is free? Not so long as dictators stalk 


abroad and enemies of the people bore from within! 


Each one of us must see that our press remains free—despite the pres- 
sure of specious arguments that a controlled press is a necessary 
expedient in a world at war. Each of us must insist upon getting 
the news straight and without delay, undiluted, unpadded. Each 
has a right to the facts—and a duty to learn them. Unless we 
do, we cannot be good or useful citizens and our government 


cannot be truly ours. 


Of its place in America’s free press, of its service to read- 


ers, The New York Sun is honestly proud. By devoting 


) 
| 


itself to a straightforward, thorough presentation of 
the facts, The Sun has always been .the kind of 
newspaper alert, educated New Yorkers want in 


their homes. 
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Special Report: _ 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








AMERICA’S YOUTH SLIPS 
UNDER PAR PHYSICALLY. 


Rejection of Half of Army's Draftees Starts National Health Campaign 


CCC service for those unfit 
for Army, better medical care 
for entire public proposed 


Half the nation’s men are unfit to be sol- 
diers. This discovery by examiners of the 
Selective Service System is causing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to take action to improve 
the state of the nation’s health. Concern is 
heightened by the fact that draft rejections 
take place among men who should form 
the healthiest part of the population— 
those between the ages of 21 and 35. 

The Selective Service report submitted 
to the President reveals that, of 2,000,000 
men called in the draft, 1,000,000 were 
found to be unfit for military service. Of 
those rejected, 900,000 were found to be in 
poor health, while 100,000 lacked sufficient 
education. 

The President’s first goal is to restore 
the health of those young men who can be 
cured quickly and become eligible for 


training under the Selective Service Act. 
Selective Service officials believe that 200,- 
000 rejected men fall in this class. For this 
group, the President is recommending a 
compulsory “salvage” program. 





Local draft boards are being instructed 
to place men turned down for curable de- 
fects in special categories. These persons 
will be visited by traveling boards of spe- 
cialists who, after examination, may recom- 
mend cases for immediate treatment. 
Treatment will be provided by personal 
physicians, dentists or surgeons in local 
communities, and costs will be defrayed by 
the Federal Government. Unfit men un- 
willing to be salvaged, the President sug- 
gests, could be inducted into the Army and 
compelled to take treatment. 

This means that young men suffering 
from minor ailments will have no choice in 
the matter of receiving treatment. Among 
the 200,000 curables are persons suffering 
principally from bad teeth, venereal dis- 
ease, hernia, and minor defects of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat. 

The salvage program, however, is to 
form only the first step in a broader public 
health program. The President expressed 
the opinion that draft statistics presented 
a fair picture of the general state of the 
nation’s health, and he is planning a more 
rounded, long-term program to treat this 
problem. 

Causes of physical unfitness. 


The 


greatest number of rejections among the 
selectees examined has been for defective 
teeth, which accounts for 20.9 per cent of 
the men refused induction. Next most seri- 
ous defect is bad eyesight, which is re- 
sponsible for 13.7 per cent of the rejections. 
Heart trouble caused examiners to turn 
down 10.6 per cent of the men rejected. 

Other causes include muscular and bone 
defects, venereal disease, mental and nerv- 
ous disorders, and hernia, each responsible 
for more than 6 per cent of the rejections. 
Bad feet accounted for 4 per cent and 
tuberculosis cases comprised 2.9 per cent 
of the unfit. 

Comparison with 1917. Medical rec- 
ords indicate that the health of the nation 
is not much different than it was 24 years 
ago, when 31 per cent of the men called for 
examination in the first World War were 
rejected for physical causes. Records of the 
last war and the present, however, cannot 
be compared too closely. 

In the first place, the age groups are 
different, and doctors expect to find a high- 
er percentage of defects among older per- 
sons. The World War draft called men 
from 21 to 30, whereas current records in- 
clude men between 21 and 35. Inclusion 
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OF THE FIRST 2,000,000 DRAFTEES EXAMINED . . . 1,000,000 REJECTED 


Most serious defects—bad teeth, eyes, hearts 
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of the older men is believed to have had 
some bearing on the fact that defects occur 
in almost half of the cases examined, con- 
trasted with the World War’s 31 per cent. 

This opinion is strengthened by a spe- 
cial New York City study, which shows 
that 58.64 per cent of men between 18 and 
25 were accepted, while only 35.91 per cent 
of the men between the ages of 31 and 35 
were found fit for full military duty. The 
fact that younger groups are healthier is 
likely to result in fewer rejections in the 
future, since the upper age limit for se- 
lected men now is 28 years. 

Another reason for a larger percentage 
of rejections under the present system is 
found in higher physical standings and im- 
proved diagnosis. Eyesight requirements 
are more stringent today than they were 
24 years ago, and draft boards are believed 
to be turning down more men for bad 
teeth. Improved methods of diagnosis also 
reveal almost all cases of tuberculosis and 
venereal disease that are present. 

Doctors point out, however, that, 
whether the national health has improved 
or deteriorated since the World War, the 
fact remains that draft records reveal a 
condition that cries for correction. 

Use of CCC camps as health centers, 
proposed in a bill by Representative Scrug- 
ham (Dem.), of Nevada, apparently has 
not met with White House favor. Basis of 
this proposal is the report of CCC Director 
James J. McEntee that enrollment in 
camps will shrink to 160,000 by the end of 

ctober. 

At one time these camps provided em- 
ployment for 500,000 young men, and the 
Nevada Representative suggests that CCC 
facilities readily could be adapted to a re- 
habilitation program. A similar proposal 
from the Army, however, was rejected by 
the President. 

The Army’s alternative program called 
for the induction of the unfit who could 
readily be cured. These men then would be 
treated in Army medical services. The 
President objects to this proposal on the 
ground of cost. Besides costs of medical 
care, he pointed out, this program also 
would involve costs of housing, food, cloth- 
ing and Army pay. The total expense is 
estimated at $500,000,000. The President 
believes the salvage program will operate 
as efficiently for far less money. 

Problems of providing medical service 
for rejected men, however, are scarcely 
touched by the salvage program, which 
promises treatment to less than 25 per 
cent. As a result, public health authorities, 
medical organizations and service groups, 
such as the Red Cross, are studying meth- 
ods of offering a broader program. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt often has spoken in favor of a na- 
tionwide health program and his aides are 


- at draft figures as a basis of provid- 


ing one. The President also has suggested 
that draft disclosures appear to call for the 
co-operation of States, counties and cities 
in planning an adequate program both for 
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Choicest golden tobaccos 


sleep in fragrant casks 
of oak . . . waiting while the 
slow months stretch into years 
and ‘Time steals away 
all harshness and tongue-bite. 
Briggs is cask-mellowed for years . 
(longer than many luxury-priced 


blends) 


this smoother, milder, mellower pipe 


that’s the flavor secret of 


treat . . . yet its price is only 
15¢ a tin. 
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ALL OUT SEBVICE 


* FOR AMERICAS SHIPPERS , »* 


--- yes, and safe, dependable handling of every type and shape of 
freight. Santa Fe has planned ahead—has constantly modernized. 
Giant Diesel freight locomotives have blazed its trail into a new era 
of greater worth to America’s industrial strength. More difficult 
schedules are rigidly maintained — facilities are broader than ever 
before in railroad history. 


Santa Fe Shippers Have the Advantage of: 


© Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 
© Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 
© Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, and 

Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise.) 
© Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 

e The only overnight freight service, Chicago 
to Kansas City. 

e Free pickup and delivery service on less 
carload merchandise. 

Expect consistently fine service when 
you route Santa Fe—and you'll not be dis- 
appointed. Consult your local Santa Fe 
representative, or write 





’ J.J. GROGAN 
- The Little Man General Freight Traffic Manager 
Who’s Always There! Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 











the treatment of defectives and the pre- 
vention of disease. 

A national health program, financed 
largely from federal funds, is being increas- 
ingly advocated and the high percentage 
of draft rejections is adding arguments to 
this viewpoint. Many public health author® == 
ities contend that draft statistics reveal the 
problem as a national one, too large to be 
treated adequately either by individual or 
local government action. 

The fact that 900,000 prospective sol- 
diers had to be rejected is viewed as an in- 
dication that millions more require equal 
attention. A healthy working population is 
held to be as important as a healthy Army, 
and the fact that 400,000,000 working days 
are lost each year because of illness is 
viewed as a problem that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can ill afford to neglect, either 
now or in the future. 

Ammunition for compulsory health in- 
surance thus is being provided by draft 








_wide World 
PAUL V. McNUTT 
From Federal Security , , , medicine 


examinations. The American Association 
for Social Security already has drafted a 
model health insurance bill. This organi- 
zation has long contended that private 
medical care is providing inadequate 
health protection for the population, and 
urges that insurance contributions, plus 
federal subsidies, should be used. The 
number of draft rejections is_ being cited 
as proof of the failure of voluntary plans 
to solve the health problem. 

Cost of a national health insurance sys- 
tem probably would be more than $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. If supported by pay-roll 
taxes, as other parts of the Social Security 
system are supported, the program would 
require extremely heavy levies. For thigge abay 
reason, many officials doubt that compul- 4 
sory health insurance will be adopted in 
the present emergency. 

Methods of preventing disease as well 
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as treating ailments also are highlighted by 
Selective Service records. Reports show, 
for example, that fewer men are being 
turned down for tuberculosis now than dur- 
ing the World War, despite the fact that 
modern diagnosis would be likely to reveal 


Spe more cases of this disease. Much credit for 


this record is siven to cfforts exerted in the 
last 20 years in treating and preventing 
tuberculosis. 

Recent medical discoveries indicate, 
moreover, that improper diet is at the root 
of much illness. The influence of a wide 
range of vitamins on general health condi- 
tions is recognized, and federal officials are 
in the vanguard of advocates of a better 
national nutrition program. 

The Department of Agriculture is en- 
gaged in encouraging farmers to produce 
more vitamin-rich foods, such as toma- 
toes, milk and eggs, to improve diets and 
health. To distribute these products more 
widely, a proposal to extend the food 
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JAMES J. McENTEE 
From the CCC . . . muscle 


stamp plan to all low-income groups has 
been advanced. Food stamp bencfits at 
present are limited to relief families. Cost 
of such a program is estimated at $500,- 
000,000 a year. 

Advocates of a national nutrition pro- 
gram couple Selective Service records with 
data compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture, showing that thousands of fam- 
ilies have inadequate diets, to argue that 
the health of future generations can best 
be protected by proper nutrition from in- 
fancy to adulthood. 

Public health authorities also are using 
draft statistics in arguing that the nation 
has failed to apply medical and hygienic 


M@Bdevelopments of recent years. They hope 


that the public will awake to the fact that 
much illness can be cured and more pre- 
vented if medical knowledge is transferred 
from laboratories into average homes. 
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IF TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER appeared without a single word or picture 


printed on its pages—it would provide startling evidence of a “shortage” 
in a vital defense material. Yet the average reader in preparing a list of 
essentials probably would not think of this one. It is printing ink—the 
tireless servant of our era. Without ink, our defense program could not 
progress. Freedom of information is a vital point in the defense of democ- 
racy. Without ink there would be no news, no recorded knowledge, no 
history of the past, no records for the future. In newspapers, magazines, 
books, posters, pamphlets—printing ink plays its part in supplying vital 
information and keeping up morale. 


Printing ink is only one of the many 
Interchemical protective and decorative 
coatings which are contributing to Amer- 
ica’s defense program. For instance: Tex- 
tile Colors for Uniforms; Industrial Finishes 
for Two-Way Radio Systems Used in Mech- 
anized Divisions; Finishes for the Largest 
Machine Tool Manufacturers in the Coun- 
try; Speed Finishes for Prefabricated 44- 
Room Apartments, Produced at a Rate of 


One Unit Every Two Hours for Defense 
Housing; Finishes on Metal Conduits for 
Army Use. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAYI 


Send today for your copy of ‘““More than Meets 
the Eye.”” This book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more dur- 
able and produced at greater speeds by the 
use of modern chemical coatings. 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Printing Ink Division — In-tag Division — Ault & Wiborg Corporation — Aridye Cor- 
poration — United Color and Pigment Company Division — Virginia Chemical Corporation — R-B-H 
Dispersions, Inc. — Ruxton Products, Inc. — Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc. — Continental 
Color Division — Champlain Corporation — Standard Coated Products Corporation — The Ault & 


Wiborg Company of Canada Limited — The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICAL 


CORPORATION - 


a 
[* 
75 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
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FINANCING OUR GROWING DEBT ‘“* 


Treasury Turns to Banks, Other Big Lenders for Needed Billions 


Failure of revenue from 
taxes and defense bonds 
to meet rising costs 


The Treasury now is turning to banks, 
insurance companies, estates and other 
big money lenders for billions of dollars 
to finance fast-growing defense spending. 
These great reservoirs of savings will be 
called upon in coming months to absorb 
Government bonds on the largest scale 
since the concentrated World War borrow- 
ing of 1917-19. 

Until now, the Treasury has been able 
to cover a rising defense deficit with re- 
ceipts from sale of tax anticipation notes 
and small defense bonds, plus gains from 
ordinary revenue sources. But need for 
more money is outrunning the recent ex- 
pansion in receipts. Indication of this is 
the Treasury’s offering last week of 
$1,300,000,000 in 214 per cent bonds—first 
of a series of major defense financing oper- 
ations. 

Arms outlay: Budget Director Harold 
D. Smith, in a revision of budget figures, 
estimates defense expenditures for the fis- 
cal year ending next June 30 will approxi- 
mate $18,000,000,000. This is nearly three 
times actual defense expenditures in the 
fiscal year ended last June. It is an in- 
crease of about $7,000,000,000 over budget 
estimates made last January. 

By next June, defense expenditures are 
expected to reach a monthly level of 
$2,000,000,000, compared with a Septem- 
ber level of $1,300,000,000. Excluded from 
these estimates are loans and advances for 
armament purposes by federal corpora- 
tions, such as RFC-financed units. (See 
page 13.) 

Monthly arms spending may climb above 


$2,000,000,000, since the defense program 
already exceeds $60,000,000,000. That will 
depend upon how fast war industry gets 
into action. 

Nondefense spending: Expenditures 
for nondefense purposes in the three 
months ended in September were only 
$100,000,000 less than in the comparable 
period of the previous fiscal year. Revised 
budget figures call for a $500,000,000 drop 
in work relief expenditures for the full fiscal 
year. But savings in work relief as a result 
of increasing employment largely are off- 
set by higher costs in other nondefense 
items. These include interest on the soar- 
ing national debt, farm aid, social security, 
veterans’ pensions, expenses of civil de- 
partments. 

Nor is there much chance of a sharp 
clash in nondefense spending. Farm and 
work relief expenditures may be reduced. 
Counteracting this is the climb in the cost 
of carrying the national debt, now estimat- 
ed at $1,275,000,000 for the present fiscal 
year compared with $1,111,000,000 in the 
1941 fiscal period. The advance in prices, 
moreover, means higher costs for the Gov- 
ernment in many ways, as on purchases 
of office supplies, building maintenance 
and new construction. 

Deficit: Budget Director Smith fore- 
casts a deficit of $12,583,000,000 for the 
present fiscal year. This deficit is about 
the same as was forecast last spring, de- 
spite a steep boost in taxes meanwhile and 
an upward revision of $2,500,000,000 in 
Treasury receipts. The reason for the un- 
changed deficit figure in face of the higher 
tax yield is the climb in defense spending. 
In turn this climb in spending can be 
traced partly to lend-lease plans for arm- 
ing England, Russia and other nations 
fighting Hitler. 
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HAROLD D. SMITH 
Arms up... budget up 


Tax receipts are calculated at about 
$12,000,000,000 against $7,607,000,000 in 
the previous fiscal year. Expenses soared 
to $24,581,00,000, from $12,710,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year. The indicated deficit 
is more than double the deficit of $5,710,- 
000,000 which showed on the Treasury’s 
books at the end of last June. 

Thus fiscal estimates portray defense 
spending mounting faster than tax re- 
ceipts. Last spring, to combat inflation, 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau proposed r 
that Congress levy $2 in taxes for every * 
$1 borrowed. Now budget estimates call : 
for $1 in borrowed money for $1 in tax 
receipts. | 

Borrowing and taxes: To meet the de- 
fense-swollen deficit, the Treasury is get- 
ting nearly $4,000,000,000 yearly from ‘ 
sale of defense bonds to small lenders. In 
addition, it collects about $1,000,000,000 
annually from sale of special issues to old- 
age pension and other trust funds. 

The remaining gap between income and 
outgo points to open market borrowing 
from banks and other large lenders total- 
ing between $6,000,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000,000 in the next year. This type of bor- 
rowing may heap more fuel on the infla- 
tion fire. The alternative to large-scale game 
open market borrowing is to raise tax re- . 
ceipts faster than defense spending. Either 
way, it is a fiscal task of heroic dimen- 
sions. 
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FROM PLAIN TO PLANES IN 120 DAYS 


What had been a Texas plain 12 miles west of Dallas is now America’s first 


windowless, air-conditioned airplane factory; 25 acres under one roof. It was 
completed and planes were being delivered to the U.S. Army Air Forces 120 days 
after construction began. Within three months the new plant had produced twice 
the number of planes originally scheduled. Fulfilling defense requirements for 
decentralization of industry, the Dallas achievement is a tribute to industrial 
teamwork supported by enthusiastic community cooperation. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. Vy 
Noite Am 


Dallas < INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 4 Kansas City 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 








BOMBER FACTORY 


Job —tactory for the Douglas Aircraft Company, Long Beach, California, for pro- 
duction of long range attack bombers. 


2 
Size — more than 11,000 tons of structural steel required. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


e 
Time — siz: steel delivered at site Jan. 29, 1941. Steel framework erected com- 
plete June 3, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel 
and finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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TRADE ACCORD between Mexico and the United States is raising a milestone on the 

road to a strongly knit inter-American economic system. Long-stand- 
ing disputes are being settled in the interest of hemisphere unity for defense 
and trade. This opens a new era for Good Neighbor ties with Mexico. 





SIGNIFICANCE of the accord is this: In a world menaced by Hitler's grow- 
ing power, United States has assurance of friendly neighbors to the north 
and south. Mexico's importance to U. S. in hemisphere system is sur- 
passed only by that of Canada. Now both are lining up for greatest con- 
tinental trade yet achieved on this side of the Atlantic. 








BOOM in trade across the Rio Grande is sure to start granting of cred- 

its to Mexico, improvement in political relations. Need for more com- 
merce is mutual. U. S. wants access to Mexico's rich metal resources and 
oil reserves. Mexico needs machinery, highway and rail equipment for in- 
dustrial development. This is basis for profitable exchange. 








STRATEGY of continental trade hinges partly on transportation. Rail 
connections make protected supply lines to copper, lead, zinc, and nickel 
from Mexico and Canada. Shipping shortage and sea warfare might hinder 
Supplies from other hemisphere sources. U. S. recognizes overland strat- 
egy by giving Mexico preference for purchases of rail equipment. 


PACT with Mexico has a silver lining. That metal has been Mexico's greatest 

source of dollar exchange in recent years. U. S. cut silver buying after 
Mexico seized oil properties in 1938, threatened to end it entirely. Removal of 
silver prop would have been disastrous to Mexican peso. Now silver buying is to 
be returned to a firm basis, in plans for anchoring peso to the dollar. 


BUT: Silver and gold are receding as providers of dollar exchange. 
These metals were depression mainstays of hemisphere currencies, yield- 
ing up to $350,000,000 yearly. Shift of emphasis now is toward base met= 
als, such as copper and lead, to meet demand from rising U. S. war in- 
dustry. Tapering of precious metals output will be gradual, however. 


TOGETHER, precious and base metals promise to give Mexico a fortune in 
dollar exchange in next few years. Same is true for other large metal 
producers--Peru, Chile, Colombia. One result may be to build a backlog 
of dollar exchange for postwar purchase of goods here. 


PROPOSAL of some hemisphere planners is to replenish central bank gold reserve: 

6 in preparation for postwar trade. Argentina and other countries since 
ae) war started shipped gold to U. S. to pay for goods previously bought in Europe. 

Export-Import Bank helped check gold drain by offering credits as currency props. 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS--(Continued) 


ACTUALLY, way seems to be opening for some gold redistribution. Heavy 
U. S. buying of raw materials is shifting balance of payments in favor 
of Latin America. This gives exchange holders a call on gold. Hint of 
tendency is improvement in Argentina's exchange position. 








LIKEWISE aiding currencies is southward movement of capital, estimated 
by informed officials at more than $250,000,000.. Business boom in Lat- 
in America, higher taxes here encourage the flow. Investment in Mexico, 
particularly, is expected to increase with trade. 


THIRD bulwark for currencies is credit for industrial projects, lend- 
lease aid to build air and sea defenses. Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, says loans form first line of hemisphere 
protection against war disruption of trade, pending greater exchange of 
factory goods and raw materials. 








RESULT is to revive prospect of stable Latin-American currencies, tied 
to the dollar. This would be welcome to businessmen after decade of ex= 
change upheavals and trade restrictions due to money troubles. War-= 
time planning thus makes opportunity for repairing trade mechanism. 


GOAL of hemisphere free trade advocates is wholesale lowering of tariffs. But 

early attainment of goal isn't practical. One reason is Latin-American 
need of revenues from import duties. Another is U. S. limit on tariff cuts un- 
der reciprocal trade agreements. 


TREND, however, iS toward lower duties to stimulate trade. Evidence of 
this is agreement with Argentina for tariff cuts on linseed and canned 
beef. Argentina is notable example of realignment of trade from Europe 
to U. S. market, reflected in wool, hides, cheese, eggs and wines. 








INDIRECT approach to leveling of tariffs is Government buying of im- 
ported commodities, like copper. Proposal is to let RFC-financed units 
skip duties in buying materials. Extension of Government control over 
imports, as in possible lump contracting for Cuban sugar, would lessen 
tariff influence on trade. 


ALLOCATION of steel, machinery, building materials and other supplies for hemi- 

Sphere markets is next big prospective step in trade control. Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, headed by Vice President Henry Wallace, must make basic 
Studies of Latin-American needs as guide for rationing. This is in line with do- 
mestic policy of moving from priorities to direct rationing of supplies to fill 
defense needs first. Chief problem is how to cut the cake equitably. 


ALSO PUZZLING planners is whether to try blanket preference for Latin-= 
American countries or issue export licenses on individual merits. In- 
volved is estimated $100,000,000 in orders delayed in export controls. 
Policy should be determined soon, with completion of preliminary studies. 


MAIN LINK in sea-borne hemisphere commerce--the Panama Canal--is being secured 

against pro-Nazi schemings. Ousting of Arnulfo Arias, irritant in Good 
Neighbor relations, as president of Panama puts the government in hands friendly 
to United States. Trade interests aren't affected directly by coup, but faster 
building of Canal defenses is expected, also arming of Panama flag ships in re- 
versal of Arias policy. Urge for inter-American unity is growing as Hitler ex- 
pands his conquests in Eurone and threatens Africa. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
9,01 and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these: 
| paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
| sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
| on written request, will refer inter- 
| ested readers to sources of this 
| basic material. 








YOU CANNOT as a defense producer 
use priority ratings to procure materials 
if your company’s inventory is already 
large enough to fill the order and still 
leave a practicable working supply. Pri- 
ority Director Nelson has so limited the 
use of preference ratings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN bill the manufacturer’s ex- 
cise tax as a separate charge. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Helvering has 
announced that the new revenue law does 

ot ban separate quoting of the new tax. 


* + * 


YOU CAN, for purposes of consumer 
credit regulations, include in the bona fide 
cash price any sales taxes and any bona 
fide delivery and installation charges. The 
Federal Reserve Board has so ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect assistance from 
the Priorities Division in obtaining critical 
materials for unessential nondefense con- 
struction projects. The Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board has ruled that ma- 
terials cannot be spared for construction 
unless the project is directly necessary for 
defense or clearly essential for the health 
and safety of the civilian population. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always assume that 
your employes are exempt from the Wage 
and Hour Law because your firm obtains 
almost none of its revenue from out-of- 
State sales. A federal district court has 
ruled that the law applies to a gas com- 
pany whose interstate shipments account 
for only .023 per cent of its total revenue. 


* * * 
ee ae CAN, if your company has a cost- 
us-fixed-fee Government contract, ex- 


pect reimbursement for cost of routine 
maintenance and normal running repairs 
on rented equipment. The Comptroller 
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42 Eyes 
Aren't Too Many 





ROM Atlas’ position with the 
world on his shoulders, it was 
almost impossible for him, looking upward, to 
see North America. He could see South America 
without much trouble. South America is in the 
same position as Atlas as far as we are concerned. 


Established 1812 


National City has simplified South America’s 
problem. In the last 27 years we have established 
42 branches “‘south of the border” — each one an 
eye—to help Latin American business see and 
capitalize the many opportunities that exist for 
them on our continent. These 42 eyes can look in 
both directions. They help our Latin - American 
friends to work with us and are constantly 
guiding National City clients through the labyrinth 
of local customs and the many differences that 


exist in language, race and business technique. 


Here at our Head Office a group of officials 
who have had “‘on the ground” experience in every 
country in Latin America is available for your guid- 
ance and consultation. We invite you to make use 


of their experience and our facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches in Greater New York 





LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 





ARGENTINA | Cue | Caibarien Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City PANAMA 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo ° 

Flores Matanzas " Panama 
Plaza Once ee Santiago I Lit Colon 
M4 ogota 
Rosario i emendiiie DomINnIcAN ie 

Brazit Medellin sees “Ho P 
Rio de Janeiro en er rujillo F ‘San J Rico Urucuay 
Pernambuco 4 aranona San Juan . 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Arecibo Montevideo 
Seo Paulo Sub-branches Puerto Plata Reveuam 

: Cuatro. San Pedro de “Se 

Cana Zone Caminos Macoris Caguas Vannsueca 
Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 











MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 
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Since Baltimore has been awarded over one billion dollars in defense 
contracts, more than 20,000 new families have poured in... enough 
to constitute a new ''city within a city-" 


Employment for August was up 31.2% over August, 1940. Payroll 
increases for the same month mounted to 57.1% over last year, 
setting an all-time high. 


This renewed prosperity is reflected in the following facts: Baltimore 
department store sales for August were up 36% over August, 1940. 
July furniture sales showed an increase of 51% over the same month 
last year. 


Railroad car loadings during July forged 15% ahead of 1940. And 
August bank clearings were up 37.7% over August, 1940. 


These and many others are the largest gains in Baltimore's history, 
and the city is slated for even greater prosperity. 


In fact, Baltimore is simply alive with opportunity for the man who 
puts his sales story before the largest possible number of prosperous: 
spending Baltimoreans. And he can do this only in The News-Post— 
American, Baltimore's preferred paper. 


Largest Circulation In The Entire South 


Baltimore News-Post and 


Sunday American 
Represented Nationally by RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


In The} aMtiimore Market There's A New 











General has ruled that the Government 
may reimburse the contractor for such 
costs where the rental price is not in- 
tended to include the cost of repairs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a corporate tax@™@= 


payer, deduct as depreciation any more of 
the cost of your plant than your corpora- 
tion paid out toward its cost. The Board 
of Tax Appeals holds that no part of 
plant costs contributed by an affiliate can 
be included. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a Government con- 
tractor be required to reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for damages for delay in per- 
formance when no proof has been made 
of actual damage. A federal court has re- 
fused to permit the Government to retain 
the difference between a low bid and a 
higher bid accepted, because of promise 
of earlier performance, where the contract 
failed to provide for payment of specific 
liquidated damages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT rely on the informal de- 
termination of a union’s majority status 
by a State mediation agency in a proceed- 
ing before the NLRB. The Board holds 
that the action by a State agency does not 
preclude a collective bargaining election. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as a manufacturer — 


copper and lead only under specific direc- 
tion of the Director of Priorities. Both 
these metals have now been placed under 
a strict allocation system. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell commercial 
carded cotton yarns, wood alcohol, or, east 
of the Rockies, paper board, at prices 
higher than maximums fixed by the Office 
of Price Administration. Price ceilings 
have been established for these staples. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Wag- 
ner Act, discharge a union president for 
misconduct not connected with his union 
activities. The National Labor Relations 
Board has refused to order reinstated a 
union president dismissed because of mis- 
conduct in personal affairs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as a retailer compute the 
sales price on jewelry, furs and cosmetics, 
on which an excise tax is now levied, to ex- 
clude the tax itself, State sales tax if billed 
as a separate item, charges for transporta- 
tion, insurance and installation actually in- ; 
curred in delivery of the article. The _ 
ternal Revenue Bureau regulations, how 
ever, require that charges for covering and 
containers necessary for shipping the arti- i 
cle must be included in the sales price. : 
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Another Yankee Monopoly 


By Our Senatorial Viewer-With-Alarm 


Here we are in the Senate chamber where seasoned statesmen 
ponder and debate the great problems of the hour. If the hour 
were 12, they would be pondering whether to order cheese with 
the apple pie or ice cream, but it is after lunch and so the 
chamber is virtually empty. 

Senator McTonsit:—And as we stand here in this great 
hour of peril, Mr. President, I ask you, sir, what is the greatest 
single menace to our national welfare today? 

Voice From GaAtiery:—Political oratory! 

Senator McTonsit:—Ignoring the heckling of Communists 
and their ilk, let me tell you what, in my humble judgment, is 
the greatest single men- 
ace to our national wel- 
fare today. 

That menace, my fel- 
low Americans, is an in- 
sidious monopoly, the 
pre-emption by one sin- 
gle community in all 





this broad, free and glo- 
jous land over which the star-spangled banner so proudly 


flaunts its inspiring symbol of hope, purity and courage, the 
monopoly by this appendix to the real United States where 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington and— 

Senator Hickup:—Does the gentleman mean to imply that 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington are a menace, or 
that the appendix is? 

Senator McTonsii:—If my esteemed and learned colleague 
will give me a chance to state a few simple sentences in plain 
English, he will learn that I am about to propose a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee to undertake hearings 
whether there should be a resolution introduced in the Senate 
for the appointment of a committee to hold hearings on why 
it is that the city of New York was permitted to monopolize 
the World Series this year. 

Mr. President, baseball is called the great American game. 
It is played on every city lot, on every cow pasture. In the so- 
called Big Leagues ten great American cities are represented. 
This year hundreds of thousands of hard-working, loyal, pa- 
triotic American citizens paid millions of their hard-earned 
dollars to see the sixteen teams engage in this clean, healthy, 
national sport—to what end? To the inevitable, preordained, 
thimble-rigged consequence that the world’s championship is 
vested in New York City. No matter who won, the champion- 
ship was New York’s. Oh, the bitter humiliation of it all! 

Why is New York permitted a monopoly on the national 
game? See how cleverly it is arranged that New York City 
has three teams in the Big Leagues, while the most any other 
city has is two. 

I charge you, Mr. President, this is a plot, a low, scheming 


K- — plot designed to advance the political fortunes of 


"Tiorello la Guardia, achieved with the connivance of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington, which city’s team finished sixth. 

Senator Larynx:—May I point out to my able colleague 
that, just as the whole country’s attention has been diverted 
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to New York as the city of champions, the President of the 
United States offered his house for sale there? 

Senator McTonsiu:—I thank my colleague for his valued 
contribution to the motion which I now lay before this august 
body, that we have a 
committee to hold hear- 
ings on whether a com- 
mittee shall be appoint- 
ed to hold hearings on ARIZ0NAa oR 
the existence of a Gov- 
ernment-fostered mo- 
nopoly to the detriment 


UTAH COULD 
r] USE IT MORE 2 
of the national pastime. 

Senator Fuzzie:—Mr. President, I wish to add an amend- 
ment to the resolution. I am in favor of the investigation my 
esteemed colleague proposes, but I do not think it goes far 
enough. There is also a sinister political plot in restraint of the 
American system of free enterprise whereby the products of 
American labor are being demeaned to the advantage of foreign 
sweat-shop labor. I refer particularly to dhe registration of 
American vessels under the Panama flag. In all the ports of 
the world the banner of Panama flaunts in the breeze. Panama 
is getting millions of dollars worth of advertising at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. 

Up to this time, Panama enjoyed a moderate sort of fame 
for hats and canals. What is going to happen now? Why, when 
anybody wants to buy a hat, he will have been conditioned 
to ask for a Panama hat. If some nation or industry wants to 
build a canal, it will ask for a Panama canal, automatically. 
Meanwhile, in the United States, millions of American hat- 
makers, millions of American canal-diggers are swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Senator Mrxwitz:—Mr. President, I object. It is a matter 
of fact known to every Senator that the city of Greater New 
York, bounded on the one side by the pristine waters of the 
mighty Hudson, on the other side by the vast reaches of the 
azure Atlantic, whose teeming strand is populated by 8,000,000 
industrious, loyal, conscientious citizens, has won only thirteen 
national championships in the thirty-seven years that the 
World Series has been played. I submit that that is no mo- 
nopoly, and I think my esteemed colleagues are ganging up on 
the great metropolis where stands the Statue of Liberty in what 
to my humble opinion has all the earmarks of a fascistic, 
nazified attack on the city and the Administration. I wear 
no man’s collar— 

Voice From Tue Gattery:—Do you wear a Panama hat? 

PresIDENT Pro Tem (rapping for order) :—I must warn the 
Senate galleries that if 
there is any further dis- 
turbance it will be my 
extremely unpleasant 
duty to clear the Senate 
chamber, and then our 


guests will have noth- 
_ dase Unite ing to listen to. 
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BURLINGTON 


DENVER Ep hyrs 


Ride these diesel-powered, 
stainless steel wonder trains. 
Spacious, carpeted coaches and 
luxurious Pullmans. Hostess 
service. LeaveChicago5:30pm 
daily. Arrive Denver 8:30 am. 
Enjoy travel at its best—at 
no extra fare. 

ASK ABOUT TRAIN-AUTO SERVICE 

—a car at your destination. 


A. COTSWORTH, Jr., Pass’ rTraffic Mar; 
547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 

would be interested in seeing a copy of 

The United States News without charge. 
The United States News 

2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











va COLUMBIA 
; GAS & ELECTRIC 
bs CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 60, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 50, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 39, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1941. 

Date Paaxre 


October 2, 1941 Secretary 














“Mae Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


For Neutrality Act Repeal 

Sir:—American soldiers can be kept out 
of this war by the early downfall of Nazi 
Germany. That downfall depends greatly 
upon American production and prompt 
delivery across the ocean to the fighting 
line. 

Those are blunt, honest facts. 

Our course is clear. Germany will not 
be defeated by any halfhearted measures. 
Edward Stettinius has been delegated to 
break up the jam in lend-lease production. 
President Roosevelt has warned Germany 
that our Navy will meet force with force. 
And now, it seems to me, the Neutrality 
Act should be repealed so that American 
ships can be armed and help deliver our 
goods. 
Bronx, N.Y. James J. FINNERTY 
* * * 


Ideology of Democracy 

Sir:—In your issue of Sept. 5 you quote 
from a Government report that ideology 
accounts for the fanaticism with which the 
Germans and Russians fight, and that 
there is “the necessity for developing some 
ideology that the average man in our 
Army will accept.” 

There is the one perfect ideology, a for- 
gotten one today although the word is 
used and abused daily. It is democracy. 
Too much flag waving and oratory have 
been associated with it and not enough 
thought, while socialist legislation is adopt- 
ed instead. 


Chicago, Ill. Rosert A. Kine 


Our Undeveloped Resources 

Sir:—At present there is much talk of 
developing and making productive the 
mineral resources of Canada and other 
countries—and our own vast and rich pos- 
sibilities are neglected. Will those hereto- 
fore engaged in mineral production in this 
country have to go to Canada or Mexico 
to earn a living? The possibility of in- 
creasing our supplies of the metals in ques- 
tion appears to have been entirely neg- 
lected or forgotten. 

As only one instance of possibilities, in 
Washington State less than 10 per cent of 
the known mineral deposits are being op- 
erated, or in preparation for operation. 
Yet, if only half of the 90 per cent were 
in production, a not inconsiderable addi- 
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* Since the impact of Na- 


tional Defense funds on the 
golden Los Angeles market, 


soared 


$2,500,000 a week and are 


payrolls have 
still growing! 

* So has the Los Angeles 
Examiner grown, in that pe- 
riod since September, 1939! 
* Its Sunday issue has gained 
3% to 1 over the other Sun- 
day paper here; its daily issue 
nearly as much as all the 
other Los Angeles newspapers 


combined! 


* To get the biggest share of 
this PLUS market, get into the 
Los Angeles EXAMINER. 


LOS ANGELES 


Fxaminer 


Largest morning and Sunday circulation in Western 
America at the lowest milline rate. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE RODNEY E BOONE ORGANIZATION whe 





tion to total product needed would accrue. 
Alaskan conditions are worse. 

Yet this phase of the matter is so little 
appreciated by our far too theoretical of- 
ficials that it is not even noticed. 

Seattle, Wash. P. C. Srorss 


Wages and Sacrifices 


Sir:—Does union labor realize that it 
constitutes but a small minority of our 
people, that this is their war, our war, 
everybody’s war, and that to carry on a 
war successfully we must all sacrifice? 
The soldiers are making a supreme sac- 
rifice; small business is being sacrificed; 
taxpayers are being sacrificed; yet, in the 
face of all this, union labor refuses to co- 
operate. Do they realize that wages in 
wartime production are paid for by the 
taxpayers? Such taxes may result in the 
bankruptcy of our country. Wages, when 
the nation is facing a war, should be based 
on the standard of living for necessities 
only. 

Ishpeming, Mich. W. H. Wuicam 


* * * 

Labor Pressure Groups 
Sir:—There are 41,000,000 workers who 
belong to no pressure group and who are 
entirely unrepresented in the United States. 
Why should one organized group—or rath- 
er two groups, both constantly scrapping 
between themselves—run Uncle Sam as 
against five times that number who would 
"oY glad to work and support their Gov- 
rnment? Let’s see to it that no organiza- 
tion is powerful enough to say Americans 
can’t get employment until they first pay 
a tribute to some labor racketeer. Bear in 
mind that back of this present union tur- 
moil is a campaign to build up a huge 
election slush fund to buy their candidates 

into office next autumn, 


Medical Lake, Wash. 


* * * 


H. W. CatpweE.u 


Paying the Tax Bill 
Sir:—In the interest of truthful state- 
ments, how in the world can you report 
(“Plus and Minus,” Sept. 19), that “anal- 
ysis of the tax bill shows that low-income 
groups will continue to escape taxation to 
a large extent”? That is most untrue and 
misleading; please don’t let your biases af- 
fect your reporting. 
Los Angeles, Calif. C. J. SHerarp 
[Ed. Note. Married persons, who 
have no dependents, with incomes of 
$2,000 will pay only $37 in taxes, and 
single persons getting $800 will pay 
$2. The total tax expected from these 
groups will amount to around $47,- 
000,000. The tax bill just passed by 
Congress increases taxes for all indi- 
vidual taxpayers by $1,150,000,000. 


~ . 

” ee) Thus only 4 per cent of the increase 
will fall on persons with incomes be- 
low the old exemptions. The new law 


will strike hardest at the income group 
between $3,000 and $10,000. ] 


ere eed 
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ANCHOR 


daa” =n Government Defense Work 


Anchor Fence Provides Inside and Outside Plant Protection 


With saboteurs and spies about, it’s the 
duty of every plant executive to provide 
complete protection for Government 
work, There’s one sure way to do it. In- 
stall an Anchor Fence around your plant 
to keep out outside saboteurs. Then erect 
Anchor Fence enclosures inside your 
plant, around power stations, transform- 
er installations, fuel, chemical and raw 
material storage to prevent any except 
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the most trusted employees from reach- 
ing these vulnerable points. 

An Anchor Fence is quickly installed 
—yet can be moved in case of plant 
expansion. Send for the Anchor Fence 
Engineer. He’ll gladly help you plan 
your plant protection, without obliga- 
tion. Write or wire today to: ANCHOR 
POST FENCE CO., 6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


“NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE” 


Personnel 
“DEFENSE 
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Now Ready 
| j N D EX nee 


The United States News 


| An Index for the first six months 
of 1941 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the first six months of 1941; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
also for the last six months of 1941. 
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TODAY we need energy... 
executive efficiency. Guard 
precious energy against pre- 
ventable loss! Good posture 
helps conserve energy...aids 
achievement. The Do/More 
Executive is a true posture chair 
for finest offices... feels and 
looks GOOD. Exerciser Back 
permits exercising - at-your- 
desk —and relaxing. 
Individually Adjusted 
by the Do/More representative for 
most favorable results. TRY BE- 
FORE YOU BUY. Ask about trial 
plan. Also folder D57. Illustrates 
Executive models; outlines com- 
plete Domore Seating Service. 
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Hidden Stocks of ‘Scarce’ Materials . . . Higher Goals 


Hashuaguioy M/mspers. 
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For Arms Output . . . Risk of Fright-Induced Inflation 


Mr. Roosevelt discovers that he made 
a mistake by not so much as warning 
Congress leaders that he was planning 
to ask for important changes in the 
Social Security Act. 


x * * 


It’s still the idea of some New Dealers 
brought in to run this Government’s 
social reform programs that they can 
ignore Congress in making plans. 


x * * 


Mrs. Roosevelt is active in urging the 
President to ask Congress for a pro- 
gram of health insurance. 


x * 


Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secre- 
tary, and Paul McNutt, Security Ad- 
ministrator, are arguing about pay- 
roll taxes. Mr. Morgenthau thinks 
these taxes should be raised as a 
partial inflation curb; Mr. McNutt 
thinks that nothing should be done 
to tie any part of the Social Security 
program to this emergency, for fear 
that later it may get hurt. 


* & 2 


Since the Army lost control of export 
licensing machinery, there’s been a big 
pickup in clearing of licenses for goods 
going to Latin America. 


x * 


Leon Henderson is about convinced 
that it will take a revolt of house- 
wives, clamoring against skyrocketing 
living costs, to induce Congress to 
give him a real price-control law. 
Trouble is that many modern Con- 
gressmen are unaware of the potency 
of a living-cost issue. 


xk * 


American industry still is supplied 
with very big inventories of most of 
the materials that supposedly are so 
scarce. 


x * 


The White House itself sought an 
answer from high defense officials on 
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the reason for the large amount of 
supposedly scarce and rationed ma- 
terials found on 1942 model auto- 
mobiles. 


x *k 


This Government now has so many 
different propaganda agencies, several 
of which are engaged in suppressing 
information, that they’re beginning to 
fight among themselves. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace and Donald Nelson 
are becoming convinced rapidly that 
there is no alternative to a system of 
Government rationing of scarce metals 
to assure a fair distribution. Present 
priority system is badly broken down. 


x «ek 


While it’s not being announced, the 
production goal in both tanks and 
airplanes is being raised as a result 
of developments in Russia. 


xk * 


Military officials with best possible 
access to information from the Rus- 
sian-German front continue pessimis- 
tic over the outlook for the Russians. 


x * 


Some informed officials are saying 
that the Administration’s deliberate 
effort to frighten the country on the 
inflation issue in order to speed Con- 
gress action on a price-control bill 
may stir up the sort of fright-induced 
inflation that the Government wants 
to avoid. 


xk 


Inside comment is being heard that 
Vice President Wallace and Donald 
Nelson, Director of Priorities, are do- 
ing less talking and more acting that 
produces results than any officials who 
ever have had anything to do with the 
defense program. 


x * * 


Interior Secretary Ickes is having a 
hand in delaying completion of con- 


tract for producing aluminum with 
Bonneville Dam power. 


xk 


Back of the struggle over use of power 
from new dams in the West is an issue 
of who is to exercise control—the Sec- 
retary of the Interior alone, or a board 
which would not necessarily be con- 
trolled by the Interior Department. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt is letting some of 
his Cabinet members take the heat for 
turning down some projects that have 
enthusiastic backers within the New | 
Deal. 


xk 


High U.S. authorities long had been 
concerned about the activities of 
Panama’s President Arnulfo Arias, 1 
who fled his country. A big WOT’ ual 
centered in reports that he was grant- 

ing citizenship to youthful and husky 
Germans who were finding their way 


to Panama, right next door to the 
Canal. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau is deliberately tak- 
ing a stand in opposition to farm State 
Senators in their demands for more 
and more favors from the Govern- 
ment, because nobody but the Treas- 
ury Secretary wants to risk the po- 
litical consequences of opposition. Mr. 
Morgenthau is not ambitious for high- 
er Office. 


xk * 


Anti-British sentiment within the high- 
er official circles of the Government 
continues to be rather widespread. 


x kk 





Priority actions by Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board promise to 
strip the Army of much of its authori- 
ty in handling defense contracts. Even 
the Army now must apply to SPAB U«% 
for building materials. As the alloca 
tion system extends, defense produc- 

tion is likely to veer more and more to 
nonmilitary control. 
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“HAS HAD NO PEERS : 
FOR Firry YEARS” 


Vy EVEN THE YOUNGEST 
“—— 1S 5 Years OLD: 
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I I’S DOUBLY A F IVE-STAR HIT! Golden Wedding 
i “Wedded” into 


S$ contributed by these 
scover how superb this 
wedding” can be! 


A Blend of Straight Whiskies—go Proof—Bourbon or 
Rye. The straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years 
or more old. 11%, one straight whiskey 6 Jears old. 1%, one 

hey 11 years old. 88%, three straight whiskies 
5 years old. Jos. §, Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 








J.M. Talley insp leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 


| Licky. SHihe s WCNIS 
"6 T0laACCO 


“Take my word for it—tobacco like this cause they're milder and better -tasting 
is plenty expensive !"’ says J. M. Talley, just naturally more enjoyable to 
tobacco warehouseman of Durham, = smoke than the ordinary kind. 

N.C. “But that doesn’t stop Luckies. Wouldn't you like these tobaccos in 

I've seen them go after this finer leaf your ow» cigarette? 

in my warehouse again and again—and Remember: the independent tobacco 

pay the price to get it!” experts see who buys what tobacco. 
Smokers, the higher-priced tobaccos And with these men—auctioneers, buy- 


Luckies buy are worth the money be- ers and warehousemen... 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





